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Major Carl L. Sitter, USMC 


Tue HILL WAS STEEP, snow- 
covered, 600 feet high. Red-held, 
it cut our lifeline route from 
Hagan-ri to the sea; it had to be 
in our hands. 


Up its 45-degree face, Major 
Sitter led his handful of freezing. 
weary men—a company against a 
regiment! The hill blazed with 
enemy fire. Grenade fragments 
wounded the major’s face, chest, 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


and arms. But he continued head- 
ing the attack, exposing himself 
constantly to death, inspiring his 
men by his personal courage. 
After 36 furious hours the hill 
was won, the route to the sea 
secured. Major Sitter says: 

“Fighting the Commies in 
Korea has taught me one thing— 
in today’s world, peace is only for 
the strong! The men and women 
of America’s armed forces are 
building that strength right now. 
But we need your help—and one 
of the best ways you can help us 
is by buying United States De- 
fense Bonds. 


“So buy Defense Bonds—and 


| Medal of Honor 


more Defense Bonds—starting 
right now. If you at home. and we 
in the service, can make America 
stronger together, we'll have the 
peace that we’re all working for!” 


* * * 


Remember, when you’re buying bonds for 
national defense, you’re also building a 
personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, 
you generally don’t save at all. Money you 
take home usually is money spent. So sign 
up today in the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work, or the Bond-A-Month Pian where 
you bank. For your country’s security, and 
your own, buy Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy US Defense Bonds now! 
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Painting On Manila Tagboard 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Tue SIZE of the paper is im- 
portant. We had some tagboard, 
size 24x36 inches. It was too large 
for the desks. The children didn’t 
like the shape of it as well. [t seemed 
too long. 


Using tagboard for pictures was “es 
suggested to me by children. There 
were a few pieces in the room. 
Someone asked if he could use some 
for a picture. Others wanted some. 
We bought more. When it was time 
to order for the next year, the chil- 
dren said, “Buy more tagboard.” 
We have been using it ever since. 
It does not tear as easily as some 
kinds of paper. This is an important 
quality, for piles of pictures can be 
stacked up and handled rather 
roughly. 
Another point in its favor is this. 
When children give up their half- 
finished pictures, we put them in a 
pile to be used after all of our clean 
tagboard has been painted on. The 
other side of the paper is good for a : 
new picture. 
The children like the firmness of i 4 
the tagboard. They say, “It’s so ee = wv 
nice and smooth and clean.” ~ 
This article has to do with 4th sa 
grade children. To describe the 
way the nine-year-old works, we 
will first show many pictures by 
one child and then show one pic- 
ture by each of several children. 

Showing many pictures by one 
child tells much as it does when we 
see an artist at work or a one-man 
show. 

[Illustration | — Joan is painting 
a table in her picture. Notice also 
that she attempts perspective in the 
tables. 

Illustration 2 — Notice that she 
painted the hats on the table, and 
now she is painting behind the hats. 

Illustration 3 Having finished 
painting the tables full of hats she 
now paints the people. 

Illustration 4 is the finished pic- 
ture with its suggested floor and 
figured wall paper. 
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Illustration 5 — Quickly Joan 
makes another hat picture. Chil- 
dren often work on the same sub- 
ject for awhile. 

Illustration 6 — Now Joan paints 
a street scene. Yes, she is far above 
the majority in our school in her 
ability to paint quickly and well. 

Illustration 7 and 8 show her 
painting horses and a squirrel and 
Illustration 9 shows the finished 
horse and squirrel picture on the 
ith grade bulletin board in the hall. 
The bulletin board is changed often 
so that more children can show 
paintings. 

Illustration 10 shows Nancy mak- 
ing a painting quite ambitious for a 
ith grader. The figured pattern 
behind the bowl of fruit is very 
striking. 

Illustration Ll shows Mitchell 
becoming more and more displeased 
with her design. Notice the ex- 
pression on her face. When it was 
finished, she threw it away. 

In Illustration 12 we see Paul 
painting big branches of blossoms. 

Illustration 13 shows John. He is 
painting the last spot. Yes, he 
called it finished and named it, “‘A 
Typical Florida Scene.’ The teacher 
and children said, “‘Aren’t you 
going to put more in it)’ He said, 
“No.” 

John fills his space better when 
he paints designs. 

Of these five children, Joan, 
Nancy and Mitchell have the most 
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be wrong. Often Mitchell succeeds 
in making designs which please her 
very much. Some would be worthy 
of being made by a High School 
person. A child should never feel 
that he has wasted time or material 
when his result seems like a failure 
to him. He is undoubtedly one of the 
most progressive. 

Paul illustrates another point. 
Often he likes to visit with children, 
and this is very important for Paul. 
Often he draws tiny things in pencil 
and then can’t paint them because 
our tiniest smallest brushes are 
worn out. The branches you see 
came as an effort on the part of the 
teacher to have him paint some- 
thing large without drawing lines 
first. Paul needed this sort of free- 
dom. 

Drawing lines first, on the other 
hand, helped Joan and Nancy. 

These tagboard paintings look 
lovely on a bulletin board, as you 
see in Illustration 9. 

They are a very good size to be 
shown in an assembly. These chil- 
dren showed the paintings in an 
art assembly given for ninety-five 
fourth graders. Mitchell didn’t show 
hers. As we said before, she dis- 
carded hers because she didn’t like 
it. She had many other excellent 
ones to show. 

We had six art: assemblies this 


interest. Would you guess it from 
the pictures? 

Any teacher who would restrict 
Joan to using the same amount 
of paper as the majority would be 
on the wrong track. Too many 
schools level all children down to 
the same performance. These five 
children are very different. 

While four of them were painting, 
John was in Florida in the sunshine. 
He saw and learned many things 
in Florida, but he did not learn as 
much in painting as the children 
who were using paints in school. 

The teacher who wouldn’t give 
Mitchell the opportunity to paint 
a picture and throw it away would 
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year by and for other 4th graders in 
the school. The children enjoyed 
working out their ideas in paint to 
show to other children in 4th grade. 
Having done their best they were 
happy on another day to sit in as- 
sembly and look at pictures made 
by other fourth graders. 

Like other schools, we have cut 


our budget in war years. The next 
favorite size for paintings is manila 
drawing paper, size 18x24 inches. 
The children make many pictures 
on this. It costs Tess than the tag- 
board. The tagboard remains the 
most popular kind of paper. They 
like the size 22x28 inches. 

The manila drawing paper has 


some advantages the tagboard 
doesn’t have. One can make very 
quick black crayon sketches on it 
and then cover the entire paper 
with bright water color paint. These 
pictures are very free and full of ex- 
pression. Since they can be made 
quickly, children are able to make 
several in one art period. We often 
substitute thin tempera paint for 
water color. We put so much water 
into the tempera paint that it looks 
like colored water. It is then trans- 
parent enough to show the black 
lines under the paint. 

We find manila paper 18x24 a 
good size for another reason. It can 
be cut in the middle when children 
wish to have paper 12x18 inches in 
size. It is cheaper per square foot 
area when bought size 18x24 inches. 

Another advantage for the manila 
paper. It can more easily be pinned 
on large mounts. Sometimes the 
tagboard curls up when dry. One 
can roll it backwards several times 
to make it straighten out. Often it 
curls up again. When placed on a 
bulletin board it can be made to 
stay straight and flat. It is easier to 
make the manila paper stay flat 
without curling up. 

In some schools who feel very 
poor, the children are bringing to 
art class newspapers their parents 
have read and painting on top of the 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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Out of Door Art 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Iw EVERY season, every 
month, every day, art may draw 
upon Mother Nature for her in- 
spiration. Especially in our country 
where our seasons are so contrasted, 
we find an ever-ready stimulant. 

Summer, with its lazy warmth 
and radiant sunlight, its swimming, 
ball playing, camps, boating, fishing 
and picnics give to us a mood of 
soft warmth and of rest and vaca- 
tion. 

Fall is a beauty beyond compare 
for our leaves turn a radiant gold 
and red. Every color of the spec- 
trum is displayed and the frost 
is on the pumpkin. Halloween and 
Thanksgiving come to us and the 
season is stimulating and exciting 
in its color and frosty atmosphere. 

Winter is all in white and blue 
ice. It seems colder with every 
passing day. The games are snappy 
and full of fast action to help keep 
us warm. Skiing, tobogganing, sleigh 
rides and sliding these are our 
winter sports. 

And then comes spring, with its 
new growth, its green buds and 
leaves, and its inspirations of love 
and creation. With the new season 
we get spring fever and have a strong 
desire to get out into the sun and 
beauties of spring. Marbles, roller 
skates, jump rope come into play. 

All of these seasons inspire art 
and give to the teacher a never 
ending source of creativity. Surely 
Mother Nature is our greatest 
artist and we need only open our 
eyes to her beauty and her abundant 
offerings. 

Summer probably offers a more 
active type of art work than do the 
other seasons. Also, it seems as 
though the children are most always 
out of doors. In the fall, however, it 
is a treat to get out of doors and 
take a first-hand view of the beauti- 
ful leaves. Even very little children 
are quick to learn the difference in 
size, shape, and color of the various 
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leaves. Even oak leaves from dif- 
ferent oak trees can be different. 
Field trips for this observation are 
valuable. The children kick through 
the fallen leaves and see the pattern 
they make on the ground. They col- 
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lect special leaves of their liking in 
various sizes, shapes, and colors. 
These serve as guides and inspira- 
tions when they get back into the 
school room to color, cut, paint and 
paste fall leaves. Many problems 
of the creative type may evolve 
from this season’s beauty and 
uniqueness. 

Winter brings our scenes of snow 
men, snow forts, etc. It is grand to 
link this inside drawing and painting 
to a previous experience in out-of- 
door snow sculpture. In this work, 
as all others, when the children have 
had the chance to feel the subject, 
their drawings and paintings will be 
better. You know yourself that it is 
very hard to draw or paint a subject 
which you have not had previous 
experience in handling and viewing. 


So take the children out to form 
snow sculptures and then bring 
them in to do scenes of the same. 

Now when spring begins to 
appear, we really want to get out of 
doors and as the ground dries and 
the weather becomes warm, not 
only will you want to take field 
trips to observe the beauties of the 
budding spring, but you will also 
want to stay out there and actually 
sketch. Again, even the little chil- 
dren may do this. 

So in all of these seasons, we 
should make use of the out-of-doors 
as well as the indoors. It will sharpen 
our powers of observation, increase 
our sense of values, and widen our 
horizons in appreciation as well as 
to bring us all back to the basis of 
all life — nature. 


In Our Back Yard 


EDNA HAMILTON 


A fuzzy little chipmunk A friendly big brown hoptoad 
Lives under our old wood pile. Lives in our gold fish pool 
He wears a soft brown striped suit He sits on a round smooth rock. 


Of the very latest 


style. He thinks it’s a_ toadstool. 


And two pretty redbirds I love all these little things, 

Built a nest in our peach tree. The redbirds, chipmunk and brown toad. 
Mr. Redbird’s coat was bright I always play in our back yard, 

Red, as red as could be. I NEVER PLAY OUT IN THE ROAD. 
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Fruit Trees Bloom Again 


ANNA DUNSER | 
Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


“Every clod feels a stir of might 

An instinct within it that reaches 
and towers 

And groping above it blindly for 
light 

Reaches a soul in grass and flowers.” 


The children feel the rapture of 
a perfect day. Though they can- 
not put it in words as well as Lowell 
could, they do enjoy making pic- 
tures to express their feelings. 

A third grade class was impressed 
by the blossoms on the fruit trees. 
On gray bogus paper they drew the 
bare winter trees with brown or 
black crayon. The pictures looked 
bare and colorless, but when they 
used the light colors of tempera 
paint the pictures and the whole 
room took on a brighter aspect. 


The teacher prepared the paint 
by adding white to the different 
colors to make pinks of different 
depths, to make a pale yellow, and a 
light orange or peach color. She 
also had lavender and orchid. 

Each child chose a color for the 
blossoms on his tree. He used only) 
that color, but he used different 
values of that chosen hue. It might 
be a very pale yellow, nearly white, « 
deeper yellow and another until 
some of the blossoms were yellow in 
its greatest intensity. 

Of course the children didn’t know 
the terms, “‘value”’ and “intensity,” 
but the teacher did. She knew that 
value means the varying degrees of 
light and dark of one color or hue. 
She knew that intensity means the 
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degrees of dullness and brightness 
of a color, 

The greatest intensity of a color 
is the brightest and purest degree 


we can get of that hue. Adding 
white to a bright color changes it 
to a lighter hue and causes it to lose 
some of its intensity. We say that 
the color is softer and more subtle 
than the color of great intensity. 
But it does not follow that a light 


Like A Boy 


VIVIAN G, GOULED 


I like to shout. 
I like to run. 
I like to laugh 
And have some fun. 


I like to eat, 

And fly a kite, 

And hammer nails 
With all my might. 


I like to play 

And make loud noise. 
I guess I’m like 
Most little boys! 


color is always a dull color and that 
a dark color is always a bright color. 
Colors at any degree of value may 
vary many degrees in intensity. 
Colors at their normal value, just 
medium in light and dark, may be 
either bright or dull. The bright 


_color can be tempered to a grayness, 


or dullness, by adding the opposite 
of that color. Blue is dulled or 
grayed by adding orange; red is 
grayed by adding green and yellow 

A teacher does not expect an 
eight-year-old child to know how 
to mix the colors, to change the hue, 
the value or the intensity, but by 
providing these differences in color 
she helps him to appreciate the 
subtle color. 

In a box of crayons of twenty- 
four colors the children learn to use 
and appreciate colors without being 
able to name all of them. It is 
doubtful if the accomplished artist 
could name all of the paints he uses 
in his paintings. 
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Ar LAST a good use has been 
found for that accumulation of 
“funny papers” which all youngsters 
seem to enjoy so much. These 
glamorous sheets, colored-as they 
are, can be converted into most 
attractive bowls, trays and the like. 

The procedure is so simple that 
almost any child, with a modicum 
of patience, may create a most satis- 
fying object. Materials required are 
within the reach of any class. 

First, find a bowl, glass, tin, plate, 
or tray, whose shape appeals. This 
model must have a smooth surface, 
but it will not be injured in any 
way, through its use as a mold. 

Cut the “funnies”’ into long, fairly 
even strips, about one inch wide. 
It seems to give a more interesting 
effect if these strips are cut diagon- 
ally of the pictures, but they can 
be used in lengthwise strips, if pre- 
ferred. Any kind of paste may be 
used, but have plenty in readiness 
for the work. Pieces of rather thin 
cloth help to make a smooth founda- 
tion. This cloth can be any old, 
practically worn out material. Old 
window curtains are of a good 
weight. In fact, pieces of the dust 
cloth, which every child should have 
in his desk, have often come in 
handy, for the child who forgot to 
supply himself with material. 

Fit a piece of the material around 
the object to be covered. Cut out 
around it, roughly, leaving a margin 
of from one and a half to two inches. 
If a rim is desired around the top of 
a bowl, fit a piece of heavy cord,or 
even light weight rope, around the 


The man who lives up in the moon 
Is happy as can be. 

I know he’s very glad, because 
He always smiles at me. 
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The “Funny Papers’ Make Good Bowls 


and Things! 


STELLA E. WIDER 


rim of the mold. This piece should 
be cut to make the ends meet, not 
lap over. 

Now, grease the outside of the 
mold with any kind of grease, left 
over fats from the kitchen, rancid 
cosmetics, etc. 

Lay the cloth on the bowl and fit 
it to it. This may be done by cutting 
slashes, and overlapping. This will 
be the inside of YOUR BOWL when 
completed, and the smoother it is 
the nicer it will look. It is surprising 
how little these overlaps show when 
the object is finished. Be a little 
careful about getting the grease 
mixed into the cloth too much. 

Now place the bowl on a flat sur- 
face, with the margin outspread. 
If the rope is to be used, apply a 
coating of paste, and place around 
the model. More paste, and bring 
the edges of the cloth up over it. 
Paste smoothly, and shape to the 
rim, as this will be the rim of the new 
bowl. Now apply the _ brightly 
colored strips of paper, which have 
been covered on both sides with 
paste. Cut one end straight, or tear 


Man In The Moon 


VIVIAN G, GOULED 


it, and fit it against the rope rim. 
Carry up over the model, and down 
on the opposite side, fitting to the 
rim. This bisects the bowl. Apply 
the next strip in the opposite direc- 
tion, thus quartering the bowl. 
Continue until the model is com- 
pletely covered. Two layers makes 
a fairly strong bowl, but as much 
can be used as desired. Use plenty 
of paste — for smoothness, and 
stiffness. 

Let the bowl dry thoroughly on 
the mold. When dry, remove from 
the model carefully. Loosen at the 
rim with the thumb nail, or a thin 
edge of some kind. The bow] usually 
comes off the model very easily, 
after this is done. 

Paint the inside of the bowl with a 
coating of tempera. Then varnish, or 
wax, as much as you like. Several 
coats of varnish, of course, gives a 
more opaque look. 

Trays, and other similar objects. 
are easier to do. The procedure is 
the same. It is simple, fascinating 
work, which appeals to nearly every 
type of child. 


He stays up in his orange moon, 
And has a lovely view. 

I guess he likes to see the things 
That other people do! 
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Six-Year-Olds Make a Maypole 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, Maplewood, Mo. 


| HE FIRST grade in Miss 
Shoemate’s room had seen a May- 
pole dance and wanted to make a 


small Maypole for their own class- 
room. 

Under Miss Shoemate’s guidance 
the children folded their sheets of 
paper and placed them on the desks 
with the folds at the top. Now 


I like to see a rainy day, 


It’s dark and night seems near. 
As silver raindrops tumple down 


I hear them laugh and cheer. 


I like to feel a rainy day, 
And running in the rain, 


each child drew a boy or girl with 
the head touching the fold of the 
paper. The figures were made about 
six inches high. They were cut out 
and colored on the back as well as 
on the front, so each one showed 
both a front and a back view. When 
they were opened at the feet, the 
figures would stand up. Most of the 
little paper dolls were made with 


A Rainy Day 


CHARLOTTE CORNELL HENDERSON 


I like to hear a rainy day, 
It’s like a music tune, 

So soft and gentle, but I know 
Twill be much louder soon. 


I like to watch a rainy day 
At work to make things grow. 


one raised hand to hold the stream- 
ers from the Maypole. 

The children solved the problem 
of making the pole stand up, of 
fastening the streamers to the pole 
and to the hands of the dancers. 
The pupils felt that the Maypole 


-was very much their own, as they 


had conceived the idea and had 
executed it for themselves. 


I like to smell a rainy day, 
The trees and grass so sweet, 

The fragrant air so clean and mild 
The dark earth brown and neat. 


It’s fun to catch the raindrops round To water all the plants and trees 


And make them flat again. 


Is quite a job, you know. 
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Color Experiences for Children 
Part I. Professor Paint Teaches the Kindergarten 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


Supervisor of Art Education, Davenport, lowa 


DREAD this work with 
paints,” said Miss Young, wearily. 
“T just don’t know how to teach it.” 

“You probably try too hard,” 
replied her colleague, Miss Strong. 
“I worried about it, too, until I 
discovered that the best teacher of 
painting was the paint itself.” 

“That sounds interesting,” replied 
Miss Young. “But I am not sure I 
know just what you mean.” 

“Well, the first week of school I 
put out the easel equipped with jars 
of the three primary colors, brushes, 
and water. Then I tacked up some 
paper, showed the children how to 
load and drain their brushes, and 
asked: 

“Who wants to be first to paint, 
today?” Judy was so eager that we 
let her have the first turn while the 
rest of the children busied them- 
selves with blocks, clay, puzzles, 
picture books and the other de- 
lectable things available to them at 
that period. I left Judy alone at the 
easel.” 

“She must have had fun,” mused 
Miss Young, “but didn’t her paint- 
ing turn out to be a mere daub?” 

“Well, yes, I suppose it did, if 
you want to call it that,” replied 
Miss Strong. “But, after all, you 


could call it an abstraction. It had _ 


real charm. Judy had gloried in 
color, using some of the colors in 
yarn-like scribbles (all tangled, you 
know) and others in big masses. 
She began by picking up the red 
brush and making some gorgeous 
swirls all over the paper. Then she 
picked up the yellow brush — the 
one in the yellow jar — and started 
a round shape near the corner, 
almost standing on her head to do 
it. Of course, this shape lapped over 
some of the red scribbles. The 
colors ran together and blended.” 

“*Miss Strong, Miss Strong, 
look!” she cried. 

“IT went to her and we talked 
about the lovely new color — so 
gorgeous — made by mixing the 
two colors, yellow and red. She 


knew the name of the color was 
orange. ‘Just like the orange I had 
for breakfast,’ she said. She found 
red-orange and yellow-orange, too. 
I asked her to tell the other children 
about her discovery. They all gath- 
ered around to hear and to see. So 
the paint, itself, had taught the 
first lesson.” 

“T see,” mused Miss Young. 
“But Judy is a precocious child, 
always ready to investigate her 
world. How about the others?” 

“Well, of course, they all had to 
have turns painting. I fixed several 
drawing boards with paper on them 
and hooked them into the legs of 
overturned little chairs and let the 
children squat in front of them after 
protecting the floor with old news- 
paper. I set a box containing little 
jars of the colors and a jar of water 
between each two children, and in 
that way was able to get a group of 
six or eight all working at one time. 
I was curious to know what the 
various youngsters would do.” 

“What did they do? Didn’t it 
result in aimless scribbling on the 
part of most of them?” 

“Scribbling, yes. But not aimless. 
Children have to experiment with 
their tools and materials. For that 
matter we do, too. Some of the 
children naturally began with scrib- 
bles. As this helps in muscular 
coordination it is a must in a child’s 
first experiences, although I admit 
that some get past this scribble 
stage before they even enter kin- 
dergarten. Some children made very 
straight lines, downward first, then 
across. Some started with a big 
mass of color somewhere on the 
paper and then added other shapes 
and colors with a sure, though 
unconscious sense of balance. And 
still others made sweeping curves. 
One or two made the stereotyped 
house which some parents will, 
mistakenly, teach.” 

“But surely you did not leave 
them unguided all of the’ time!” 
“No, indeed. After they had had 


several painting opportunities. 
enough to feel at home with brushes 
and paint, we tried to get bette: 
acquainted with our brushes, to find 
out what they could do. We tried 
making wide strokes with the flat 
surface of the brush, narrow lines 
made by holding the brush on edge, 
curved lines, dots, shapes, each 
child trying to cover a whole paper 
with some entirely new arrangement 
of shapes and colors. They began 
to ask for other colors. Mary came to 
school one day wearing a _ pink 
dress. The children loved it. 

*Have we any pink»”’ they asked. 

“No,” I answered, “But maybe 
we can make some, Which of these 
colors we have is nearest to pink? 

“After some pondering, they de- 
cided it was red, but complained 
that it was too dark. ‘How can we 
make it lighter,’ I asked. 

““*Maybe we could put white in 
it,’ said Judy, ‘if we had any white.’ 

“I went to the cupboard and 
brought out a jar of white and set it 
on the table before them. 

“*Just like snow,’ said Mary, 
admiringly. 

** ‘Like Miss Strong’s collar,’ said 
John. 

“*We must try to keep it nice 
and white,’ I cautioned, pouring a 
little out in a paint pan. ‘We will 
never stick our brushes into the jar. 
John, can you find me a little 
paint stick on the shelf.’ 

“When he brought the stirring 
stick, I dipped it into the red and 
sprinkled a couple of drops into the 
paint pan containing the white. It 
spread out slowly in pink rings. 

*“**Oh-h-h-h,” sighed the children. 

“*Come, John, and stir it. See 
what will happen.’ 

“As he stirred, the paint in the 
pan became evenly pink and truly 
beautiful. 

‘Just like flowers,’ said Mary. 

““Haven’t we some more jars?’ 
asked Peter. 

“Only a few. What do you want 
them for?’ I asked. 
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“*To put other colors into,’ he 
replied. ‘Maybe we could make 
light yellow, and light blue.’ 

“ ‘Sky blue,’ suggested Dorothy. 

“““Maybe we could paint sky,’ 
said Carol. ‘Blue sky, with birds 
flying across it. Have we any 
black?’ She was watching a flock 
of birds that had flown into a 
maple tree outside the window. 

“I brought out the two remaining 
jars from the cupboard, and also 
the jar of black. Professor Paint 
was surely busy at his job. 

“*Let’s make green,’ said Willie. 

“*How?’ asked Carol. 

“*Well, when the yellow ran into 
my blue, it made green,’ answered 
Willie. ‘Mine did too,’ said Herbert. 

“We mixed green, and then light 
green, by adding green to white, a 
drop at a time. Then all of our jars 
were used. Our easel space was long 
ago exhausted. 

“*T can bring some old jars,’ 
volunteered Peter. 


“*T, too,” came in echoes from 
the rest of the room. 

“*That will be fine,’ I said. ‘The 
rest of us can try some light colors 
another day. Jf you don’t forget 
your jars.’ 

“*We won't. We won't,’ they 
answered eagerly. 

“In the days that followed, they 
covered whole papers with shapes 
and lines in lovely colors. Every 
time anyone got a new idea we 
put his work up where all could see 


it. A few of the children made pic- 
tures of something they had seen. 
“Make it big’ was my only caution, 
‘we have such a nice large paper.’ 
“You have so much fun with it,” 
said Miss Young. “I think you en- 
joy it fully as much as the children 
when Professor Paint takes things 
in hand. I am going to employ 
him in my room, too.” 
- “You will have fun, too, I know,” 
replied Miss Strong. 


It Takes All Kinds 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


1 IS a well known fact that no 
two children progress at exactly the 
same rate of speed in their school 
activities, whether they be scholastic 
or social. Thus this presents itself 
as one of the biggest problems con- 
fronting the educational system 
today. 

The private schools solve the situ- 
ation to a certain extent by giving 
the children more individual atten- 
tion. Classes are small, instructors 
are numerous. This is an impossibil- 
ity in the public schools of course, 
but, since statistics will doubtless 
show as many failures in private 
schools as in public we cannot feel 

hat the former have the complete 
inswer to the puzzle. 

We do know that in every class 
is found the so-called average child 
who does about as well as he is ex- 
pected to do in his respective grade. 

Below him are the children who 
work at a much slower rate and 


remain as sort of borderline cases. 


There is always the question of what- 


to do with this particular type. 
Shall we retard him, or shall we 
place him in his proper grade with 
the understanding that it is a social 
promotion? 

If we retard him, psychologists 
and psychiatrists are on our necks 
because they say this retardation 
does something to a child and will 
influence his later life in a harmful 
manner usually. 

If we promote him, he continues 
to drag along unhappily, always at 
the foot of the class and really not 
knowing what it is all about. 

Then we have the above the aver- 
age child who generally is the ex- 
tremely bright pupil type. Some- 
times the child is younger than the 
rest of the class. Perhaps he has 
taken a test before entering Grade I 
because he was under age. Perhaps 
he has skipped a grade. In spite of 


Beacon Lights 
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Good pilots all 
Must understand 
The beacon lights 


To safely land. 


From sea and air 
They watch the light 
That guides each passage 
And each flight! 


his intelligence, he is apt to be quite 
unhappy and in short, a misfit. If 
he is younger, he may not be able 
to compete with the others in games 
calling for coordination of more de- 
veloped muscles. In any physical 
activity he seems to be below aver- 
age. Because he fails in this, he is 
apt to become very smug about his 
mental superiority. He must show 
off somehow and the only way to 
do it, is through “A” papers and 
**A”’ recitations which the less bril- 
liant children envy and resent. This 
may make the overly bright child 
unpopular. 

This in fact is one of the most 
important problems facing a teacher 
today. WHAT ABOUT THIS 
BRIGHT CHILD? In the first 
place it would seem most unwise to 
push a child into school before he is 
ready both mentally and physically. 
Let him start with children of his 
own age group. 

Secondly, if it is discovered that 
he is advanced more mentally, do 
not allow him to skip a grade. 
Spend more time developing his 
physical activities so that they will 
more nearly equal his mental pow- 
ers. Send him to camp in the sum- 
mer, let him continue in some of the 
sports during the rest of the year. 

In other words, develop a bal- 
anced child; if he is more interested 
in books than sports, allot his time 
for him so he can have time for both. 

If the parents do their share, the 
teachers will have a better oppor- 
tunity to train well rounded citi- 
zens of the future and the bright 
child will be an asset in any class- 
room as he very well should be. 
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Nor LONG ago someone men- 
tioned “‘flowers’’ and a teacher said, 
‘“T thought flowers were passe and 
were never used in pictures any 
more.” 

Too many people think in terms 
of subjects and not of presentation. 
To be sure, there are certain topics 
that usually interest children more 
than others, but that does not mean 
that flowers, birds, etc. have no 
place in their pictures. Spring with 
its sunshine, trees and blossoms 
should find expression in children’s 
work, 

I remember when I was a little 
girl that every April we drew pussy 
willows. There were usually two 
stalks, one a little taller than the 
other, with the pussies placed down 
these stems according to our teach- 
er’s direction. It is a wonder I can 
bear the sight of a pussy willow to- 
day. However, I have seen a 
delightful picture by an eight-year- 
old girl in which she is picking pussy 
willows. The rightness or wrongness 
is not in the pussy willows but in the 
approach. 

If children have any contact with 
nature, they will include flowers in 
their pictures. In fact, these flowers 
often are so important they are 


Sun Flower on the other side of the fence 
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Art and Flowers 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 
Assistant Professor of Art Education, State University College for Teachers at Buffalo 


Flowers in a blue jug 


drawn almost as high as the houses. 
Near our campus school there is a 


park and a conservatory. One year 
after a trip to a flower show, the 
children painted delightful pictures 
of the flowers they had seen. Some 
children showed themselves looking 
at the plants while others painted 


some flowers that had particularly 
interested them. 

Again, a row of sunflowers in a 
neighboring garden resulted in two 
sunflower studies that would have 
given VanGogh pause for thought. 

Once a 4th grade planted some 
geraniums. When they bloomed, 
the class invited everyone to come 


Pansies grew big in my garden. 
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and see them. The grade teacher 
asked the student teacher to suggest 
to the children that they make 
pictures of the plants in bloom. All 
of them thought this would be fun 
with the exception of one boy. The 
moment I arrived, he informed me 
he didn’t want to paint. I replied, 
“Well, all right, but you had better 
change your seat as you are hiding 
Gertrude.” 

“Who's Gertie?” 

“That last geranium with the 
blossom trying to see out of the 
end window.” 

“Is that her name?” 

“That’s what I call her — Gertie 
Geranium.” 

“T guess — I guess maybe I'll 
paint that one after all.” 

He did, and the resulting picture 
was a most interesting one, with a 
pink geranium stretching on its stem 
and four ruffled leaves, all in a red 
pot. In fact, this picture was 
selected for an exhibition that went 
to England. 

Another time a 3rd grade was 
making garden pictures. Most adults 
would have tried to show gardens 
by using perspective but the chil- 
dren placed the flowers all over their 
papers. Some put a row of flowers 
along a base line and then filled in 
with a tree or other objects. Others 


We planted bulbs — they bloomed. 


drew several rows, one above the 
other, until the page was filled; still 
others scattered flowers in an allover 


‘pattern. One child said hers looked 


like some curtain material and 
brought in a piece of glazed chintz. 
As a result of this suggestion, we 
did them over on tag board and 
then shellacked them. They became 
lovely table mats for mother on 
Mother’s Day. 

Some old topics are still good 
topics if the children have had ex- 


Tale of a Tadpole 


MIRIAM POWELL 


Timbuk Tim, the Tadpole, 
Thought that he lucky. 

His home was in a goldfish pond, 
Away down in Kentucky. 


was 


The goldfish living in the pond 
Grew fond of Timbuk Tim. 
They watched him play each sunny 
day, 
And helped him learn to swim. 


One day the goldfish noticed 
Timbuk Tim was sad and blue. 

He’d neither eat nor play nor swim; 
Just sat and watched the view. 


Wise old Granny Goldfish thought 


That she could guess the trouble. 

“Don’t fret all by yourself,” said 
she, 

“That just makes worry double! 


“Come underneath my _lily-pad; 
“Tell Granny all about it.” 
So Timbuk did. “My tail!” he 
cried, 
“What shall I do without it? 


“When I woke up this morning, 
“It seemed my tail was _ lost! 
“And I don’t know where to find it, 
“Or how much a new one costs!” 


periences with these subjects and if 
we, as teachers, make these subjects 
exciting enough to hold their in- 
terest and if we let them paint them 
in their own way. 

I have selected these flower pic- 
tures by children purposely to show 
that sometimes we get just flowers. 
Three of them were painted by girls 
and an outline was used often, 
possibly because yellow paint did 
not show on the white paper. 


Granny Goldfish nodded wisely; 

It was just as she had thought. 

“You'll never find your tail,” she 
said, 

“And new ones can’t be bought. 


“But there’s no need to fret and 
mope, 
“And hide beneath that log. 
*“*You’re only growing up, my boy 
“You’re going to be a _ frog!” 


Timbuk Tim stopped moping; 
He romped and played and swam. 
He’d always hoped to be a frog, 
“And now,” thought he, “I am!” 


Timbuk Tim, the Toad-Frog, 
Knows he’s mighty lucky. 

He sits upon a lily-pad, 
And sings to all Kentucky! 
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Let's Be Musical 


MARGUERITE GODE 


All children have a natural desire 
for rhythm. At a very early age 
they become sound-conscious. They 
respond to music by clapping their 
hands — tapping their feet — 
whirling dipping and walking 
stiff-legged. 

Melodies suggest physical reac- 
tions. Imagination enters in and 
they are carried away into a land of 
make-believe, full of satisfying har- 
monies. 

From the primary grades up 
through the intermediate, children 
acquire musical experiences and 
continue to build. 

It is through associations and 
experiences that people acquire the 
taste for opera. Let a child grow up 
surrounded by good music and he 


will have an appreciation that will 
endure. 

Music is becoming more and more 
a part of the child’s life. A check in 
the Kindergarten grades shows that 
nine out of ten pupils report some 
musical instrument in the home. 
Two-thirds of the children have 
small recording machines of their 
own. It is evident radio and tele- 
vision have become almost necessi- 
ties in the average household. 

Although popular recordings seem 
to find favoritism, there are oppor- 
tunities for the gradual introduction 
of classical melodies into a child’s 
realm of music. 

Beginning in the Kindergarten, 
many excellent selections can be 


- used for band rhythms. 


Among these are such versatile 
numbers as — 

“Rataplan” — Donizetti 

“Waltz No. 5° — Koschat 

“Serenata” —  Moszkowski 

“With Castanets” — Reineicke 

“Shadows” Schytte 

Ghys 

Have the children listen to the 
recordings. Help them to recognize 
slow and fast rhythm — soft and 
loud — high and low. Light-toned 
music calls for light tapping of 
sticks — bell accompaniment — 
shaking of tambourines and marim- 
bas. Accent is procured by striking 
of cymbals — bass drums — tam- 
bourines sharply struck with flat of 
hand. 

Sandblocks rubbed together make 
excellent train sounds — Bird 
whistles add cadence to light airy 
selections. 

Children soon learn to appreciate 
the change in rhythmic pattern. 
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Tom toms make Indian music 
realistic — Marimbas add a snappy 
accent to fast passages. 

Rhythm instruments can be pur- 
chased at most music stores at 
normal prices. Many home-made 
devices can also be used. Examples 
are given — 


Indian drums — Inner tubes 


stretched over coffee cans. 

Sand blocks made by thumb- 
tacking coarse sand paper over 
blocks of wood. 

Shakers made from cardboard 
cartons — filled with a few small 
stones, 

Sticks made from sawed broom 
handles, 

Rattles created out of dried gourds 
which have been filled with beans. 

Using a piano as the musical 
background is effective. 


Visit your music store and choose 
your records and instruments ac- 
cording to your needs. Introduce 
your children to the enjoyable 
experience of a rhythm band. As 
the pupils progress — more in- 
struments can be added. Carry on 
the desire to participate in orchestra 


music until they become members 
of a real Junior or Senior band. 

Many a person’s appreciation for 
beautiful music began in early years. 
Let’s show others the way. Even 
those with little or no ability to 
produce music can learn to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the richness pro- 
duced by those who are more 
gifted. Every child’s life should be 
full of music. Let’s give them a real 
start in that direction, 


Again It’s Spelling 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


On MANY report cards which 
we have studied we find that the 
subject of Spelling is divided into 
two distinct parts. 

1. Daily Lesson 

2. General Usage. 

Following this matter still closer, 
we find that invariably the child’s 
vrade in the “daily lesson” is far 
above the “general usage” mark. 

What, if anything, does this sig- 
nify? Just this, we should say. A 
child is given a set list of words to 
study, to use in sentences, and to 
write in dictation. He, in other 
words, is exposed to this group of 
words over a definite period of time 
ind the result is usually an “A” 
paper to take home at the end of 
the week. 

This daily spelling lesson pleases 
he teacher, the pupil, and the par- 
nts. The class average goes up and 
‘he school’s good reputation is 
ipheld. 

But, alas and alack, directly under 
his shining grade “A,” comes a 
arely passing or even failing grade 
n “general usage.” The latter term 
neans the degree of accuracy which 


a child has when he applies his 
spelling ability to his other work, 
including Language, Letter Writing, 
and the written work in the social 
studies. This is where the child falls 
down and falls down miserably. 
How can we rectify this striking 
weakness in our educational pro- 
gram? 

In the first place, let us repeat the 
old adage, “Practice Makes Per- 
fect,” and apply it here and now. 
We feel that there should be more 
original written work as the child 
progresses in school. For example, 
starting with a one-sentence story 
and gradually increasing the num- 
ber o* sentences, the child will soon 
be able to express himself correctly 
in written form. 

Daily dictation is also most help- 
ful. The use of simple words at the 
beginning gives the child confidence. 
Later with dictionary instruction, 
his vocabulary and spelling achieve- 
ment will increase. 

By correlating phonics with our 
spelling drills, we have found this 
exercise beneficial. We read a simple 
sentence to the child. Then we re- 


If 
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If you like to laugh 
But seldom ever cry; 
If you are a neighbor 
With a twinkle in your eye; 


If you never pout 
And seldom ever frown; _ 
If you’re always jolly 
When you're going round the 
town; 


If you never whine, 
And seldom known to tease; 
If you keep your temper 
And you always want to please; 


If you can forgive 

And do not carry guile; 
If you are congenial 

And keep a cheery smile; 


If you borrow little, 
If you seldom lend, 

I would like to meet you . 
And try to be your friend! 


peat the word which is to be spelled 
correctly on the paper. This word, 
even though new to the child, should 
present little difficulty as a phonetic 
word should be used. 

To give two examples, let us say: 

1. The moving van stands before 
our home. (Repeat word “van’’ for 
child to sound first and then write.) 

2. The goat’s child is called a 
kid. (Repeat the word “kid.’’) 

Note: This exercise is found on 
page 29 of the book entitled “‘Im- 
proving Your Reading” by Wilkin- 
son and Brown. (Noble and Noble 
Publ., N. Y.) 

This whole exercise when given 
properly impresses upon the child 
the need to sound out all words 
possible. If a concerted effort is: 
made to improve the general usage 
of spelling, our adult letters which 
are received by others, will become 
more of a pleasure than a puzzle. 

Again it’s the three most import- 
ant words to remember when teach- 
ing our children the fundamentals 
of the 3 “R’s,”; namely, 

DRILL DRILL DRILL. 
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Pictures in the Primary Grades 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


“A beautiful picture is a silent teacher” 


As THE poet gives his thoughts 
through poetry so the artist tells us 
stories through pictures. It is im- 
portant fo study pictures in school 
because, like poetry, they help 
develop in children a love for the 
beautiful in life. Learning to know 
and enjoy masterpieces not only 
helps develop imagination, but helps 
in building higher ideals. Pictures 
clarify ideas and make them come 
alive. 
imagination are stimulated when he 
translates a picture into words. 

The choice of pictures is of the 
greatest importance if the teacher’s 
work is to be successful. The more 
nearly perfect a picture is, the easier 
it is to grasp the story the artist 
had in mind when he painted it. 
Care should be taken to select pic- 
tures which appeal to the children’s 
interests, stimulate imagination and 
keep the youngsters wondering 
about their meaning. Usually the 
best are those which suggest action 
and a plot which is not too compli- 
cated. 

Pictures of animals, pictures of 
trades, pictures illustrating holidays 
and seasons; and pictures of activ- 
ities which the children themselves 
enjoy are very good. When children 
start to school most of their ex- 
periences have been those of home 
life; so pictures of small children and 
babies appeal to them. Caricatures 
which the adult thinks inartistic 
often appeal to children and once in 
a while may be used to advantage. 
Do not worry about cultivating a 
taste for poor pictures by using a 
few of the comics from the Sunday 
papers for a funny situation; for 
while they may stimulate pupils’ 
efforts they will not be long remem- 
bered after they have served their 
purpose. 

No kindergarten or primary room 
is complete without pictures. While 
wall hangings, so popular now, are 
attractive; they cannot take the 


The child’s thinking and } 


“Children of Charles I’ 
Painted by Anthony Van Dyck 
(1599-1641) 


place of good pictures, which should 
be hung low on the walls at the level 
of the child’s eye. Frequent changes 
of pictures are desirable. Children 
very often stop to look at and talk 
about these pictures. Those that 
the boys and girls enjoy especially 
are not taken down and put away, 
but only moved about the room. 
It is interesting to watch the chil- 
dren look for a favorite picture 
which has: been moved to a new 
place. 

The study of masterpieces to help 
the pupils appreciate art may be 
barren or productive, according to 
the method used. If the teacher 
knows the history of the painting, 
incidents from the artist’s life, and 
something of the composition and 
detail of the picture, she can more 
easily interest a group of children. 
Their creative reaction is the im- 
portant result of good teaching. 

Method in picture study should 
be divided into a series of objectives. 
There is, first, the teacher’s aim, 


which needs to be adapted to the 
age and interest level of the chil- 
dren, and will determine the picture 
selected for study. Generally stated, 
this aim includes: 

Developing in the child a love for 


beauty and an appreciation for 
man’s creative ability. 

Training and broadening the 
child’s power of constructive imag- 
ination. 

Freeing the child’s powers of ex- 
pression through language and 
school arts. 

The second phase of this teaching. 
and perhaps the most important 
from the point of view of education 
in art is the motivation. Upon 
the teacher’s ability to inspire a 
reaction on the part of the children 
depends the degree of appreciation 
developed. The last aim is that of 
the pupil. The children’s reaction. 
although guided, should be spon- 
taneous and original. For illustrat- 
ing this method we may consider a 
few well-known masterpieces of art 
which are valuable throughout the 
elementary grades in terms of these 
aims. The children’s reactions in 
this picture study are taken from 
actual schoolroom experience. 

Teaching: Each child is given a 
copy of “Portrait of a Child and 
Her Nurse,” which they invariably 
look at with interest. With aid 
from the teacher, the children dis- 
cover a title and decide that the 
people in the picture are Dutch. 
The suggestion is given that were 
the artist to speak to them in his 
native language, they could not 
understand him; but, by using a 
picture as a story, he could tell 
them about this Dutch child and 
her nurse. 

See this happy, smiling baby! 
What a round little face she has, 
and what bright eyes! She is wearing 
a very beautiful dress, but it does 
not look like dresses your little 
brothers and sisters wear. You see. 
she is a little Dutch girl. Her dress 


looks almost as if it were made of 


gold; it is trimmed with beautiful 
lace, and her bonnet also, has lovely 
lace on it. Do you see the heavy 
gold chain around her neck? You 
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can guess that her mother and 
father were very wealthy. 

The kind nurse is very proud of 
the little girl. You can tell that by 


the proud way she smiles. She has 


spread out the child’s lovely dress 
and holds up an apple for the baby 
to play with. But, the little one 
would rather watch the artist; she 
smiles at him and sits very quietly 
so that he can paint her picture. The 
nurse’s dress is dark and plain; and 


her cap is plain, too. She does not | 
wear bright colors and lovely lace }) 


as the baby does. The artist had her 


dressed in plain, dark colors, so that > 
the baby and her beautiful dress fF 


would stand out more clearly. 


This artist was Dutch, too. His 
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=r He wears a cap, which is tied under 


that the artist could paint his 
‘jpicture. To help, he was given a 


‘tbig ball to hold. 


name was Frans Hals. Many artists 


like to paint pictures of the coun- 
tryside, the sky, and the sea; but, 
not Frans Hals! He loved to paint 
pictures of healthy, happy, smiling 
people. No one could paint a better 


smile than he. The baby and her 


nurse have been smiling out of this 
picture for more than three hun- 
dred years. If you look at the picture 
closely, you will see that they are 
smiling right at you. The painting 
hangs in a large museum in Berlin. 
The artist, Frans Hals, is one of the 
greatest painters who ever lived. 

Motivation: To help the boys and 
girls make a personal contact with 
the painting of the picture, they are 
asked if they have ever seen any- 
thing they would like to paint. Of 
course, they have: “‘my little baby 
brother,” “‘my cat,” “the little girl 
next door,” “my dog.’”’ They mount 
the picture to take home; and col- 
lect or describe pictures of babies 
that they have seen in books or 
magazines. Those who wish are 
given the opportunity to paint with 
calcimine powder paint at the easel. 

Children’s Reaction: At the close 
of this study the children have 
learned that the artist tells us a 
story in a picture that we can read 
and understand; that he paints 
about what he knows and enjoys; 
and that the children themselves 
can express what they feel and 
enjoy. 

“Children of Charles I,” painted 
by Anthony Van Dyke, is an ex- 


‘Portrait of a Child and Her Nurse” 
Painted by Frans Hals 
(1584-1666) 


ample for study by second and third 
grades. Emphasis has to be laid in 
this beginning work upon _ the 
teacher’s aim. 

Teaching: Each child is given a 
small copy of the painting. These 
children do not look much like 
little boys and girls of today. But, 
they lived more than three hundred 
years ago. They were children of the 
king of England. The sister is 
Princess Mary, the big brother is 
Prince Charles, and the baby is 
Prince James. 


Princess Mary is only four years 
old. With a long dress on, she looks 
like a little queen. Her dress is 
white satin and she wears some 
pretty beads with it. She doesn’t 
wear a cap, for she has lovely curls 
which she wants us to see. 

Prince Charles is five years old, 
but he isn’t dressed like the five- 
year-olds of today. His dress is so 
long it reaches to the floor. How 
could he walk in such a long dress? 
It is of lovely rose-colored satin 
with big lace collar and cuffs. He 
wears a little cap also. He is dressed 
so beautifully that he looks like a 
little king. 

The baby, Prince James, -is so 
little that he must stand on a plat- 
form. He is only two years old. His 
beautiful blue silk dress is long, also. 


dhis chin. It must have been hard 


4for such a young child to,stand still 


Notice how the artist made the 


Alight shine on: the faces of the chil- 


jdren and their gorgeous dresses! 


jAnthony Van Dyke is one of the 


greatest artists in the world. Some 
artists like to paint only sail boats 
jand fishermen; others like to paint 


j only beautiful trees or happy coun- 


7 try people. But, Anthony Van Dyke 
jliked to paint only pictures of 


“| princes, lords, and kings. He liked 


} to paint their beautiful clothes and 

| jewels. He loved to paint the king’s 

2 children in their dresses of satin, 
silk and lace. 

The “Portrait of Artist With Her 
Daughter,” painted by Madame 
Vigee Lebrun, appeals to children 
who are farther along the road of 
oral expression. There is so much of 
story interest in the painting that it 
lends itself to the story hour. 

Teaching: When an artist paints 
a portrait of himself or herself, we 
call it a self-portrait. Today we have 
a self-portrait which was painted by 
a great woman artist. The mother’s 
name is Madame Lebrun and her 
daughter’s name is Jeanne. How 
could the artist paint this picture 
herself? She had to pose before a 
mirror with the canvas near. She 
would glance into the mirror, then 
turn to the canvas, and make rapid 
strokes of what she had seen, 

Madame Lebrun had been plan- 
ning for a long time to paint a 
portrait of herself. Just as she was 
ready and seated in front of a long 
mirror, her little daughter rushed in 
and threw herself into her mother’s 
arms. Then with her arms still 
about her mother’s neck, she 
thought of the mirror and, half 
turning, she looked into it and saw 
herself in her mother’s arms. 
Madame Lebrun at once thought 
what a lovely picture it would 
make, and began to paint it. 

The artist had been painting 
since she was a very little girl. Her 
father taught her first and en- 
couraged her always. When she was 
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only seven years old, she drew a 
picture which so pleased her father 
that he told her he believed she 
would become a great painter. She 
went away to school and there 
filled her notebooks with pictures, 
many of which were kept by the 
school to show to visitors. After 
many years of study her fame spread 
throughout France; and even the 
king and queen came for her to 
paint pictures of them and their 
children. 

However, these happy days were 
ended when the French Revolution 
broke out. The poor people had 
been treated very cruelly by the 
rich; and now the poor had re- 
belled. Madame Lebrun had been 
friendly with the rich so she knew 
that she could not safely stay in 
Paris. One dark night she dressed 
her little girl in shabby, ragged 
clothes to make her look like a 
peasant. She herself wore a disguise 
and covered her face. She took her 
little girl’s hand, they crept out of 
the house, and were soon lost in 
the crdwds on the streets. Finally 
they reached Italy, where they were 
safe and happy; and Madame 
Lebrun painted pictures as long as 
she lived. 

Motivation: 

Questions 

What do you see in this picture? 

What relation are these two to 
each other? 

Why do you think so? 

How are they dressed? 
Answers Anticipated (respectively) 

A woman and a little girl. 

I think the woman is the little 
girl’s mother. 

Because they look alike. 

The mother is dressed in white 
and the girl has a blue dress which 
matches her eyes. 

Children’s Reaction: 
Oral Story-Telling 

Have the children tell the story 
by topics: 

Madam Lebrun’s early life and 
painting 

Her fame 

The escape from Paris 

How Madame Lebrun painted 
the picture of herself. 

Description of the artist and her 
daughter 
Why they look so happy 
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“Four Little Scamps Are We,” 
childhood’s favorite picture of kit- 
tens, painted by Jules Adam, is an 
excellent example of a subject which 
lends itself to correlative study with 
language and writing. The three 
method steps in the study of this 
picture shape themselves as follows: 

Teaching: This picture was 
painted by an artist named Mr. 
Adam. He must have been very fond 
of cats, because he painted so many 
pictures of them. These four pretty 
kittens look happy and well cared 
for. Perhaps they have just had a 
fine romp. What do you think they 
had for breakfast? Probably a saucer 
full of milk, which is just what little 
kittens like best. Of course, they 
like mice, too. With such bright eyes 
and sharp ears it is not strange that 
cats know when mice go about so 
quietly. 

Have you ever watched a cat 
sharpen her claws? She usually 
sharpens them on the trunk of a 
tree. Even such little kittens as 
these have very sharp claws, and if 
they are afraid or angry, they 
scratch and bite. But, if you are 
kind, they keep their claws hidden 
in the soft little cushions on their 
feet. Did you ever notice the color 
of kittens’ eyes? They are almost 
always blue when the kittens are 
very small; but, when they are 
older, the eyes turn yellow. Cats 
can see at night as well as in the 


Whistling 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I try to whistle 
Like Mike and Dan 

Because they always 
Say I can. 


My lips are puckered, 
My wind is good, 
But it doesn’t sound 

The way it should! 


I'll keep on blowing, 
For if I try 

I'll be a whistler 
Bye and bye! 


daytime; so we know that their eyes 
are not like ours. 

Motivation: Question the children 
as to what they see in the picture. 
Cut free-hand four little kittens. 
Mount them on a stiff piece of 
paper. 

Four little kittens have how 
many ears® How many tails? Write 
the number of ears and tails. Two 
kittens have how many paws? Four 
kittens have how many paws? How 
many eyes have four kittens? Write 
these answers. 

Draw a picture of a cat and write 
under it: 


Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have 
you been? 

I’ve been to London to visit the 
Queen. 

Pussy cat, pussy cat, what did you 
there? 

I frightened a little mouse under the 
chair. 


Children’s Reaction: In the in- 
stance of this picture study second- 
grade children responded well to a 
silent reading lesson written on 
the chalkboard. This is a fertile 
field in art appreciation and opens 
unlimited opportunity in the devel- 
opment of English in the later 
grades. 

Written Sentences: 

In the picture we see four kittens. 

The first little kitten at the left 
of the picture is happy. 

We think she is purring. 

That is the way kittens tell us 
they are happy. 

She holds her head a little to one 
side, and looks as if she could talk. 

The second kitten is proud of her 
white collar and cuffs. 

I am sure she keeps them nice 
and clean. 

What do you suppose she is 
thinking about? 

The third kitten is almost all 
white. 

She looks as if she is ready to 
catch a bird or a mouse. 

The last little kitten wears a 
pretty ribbon. 

He is very proud of it. 

That is why he holds his head so 
high. 

His fur is striped. 
He looks like a tiger kitten. 
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Working Together 


ANNE WYATT 


W uo IS responsible for the 
training of our children? Is it the 
home or is it the school? Parents 
and teachers logether have this 
great task and privilege. Gradually 
the school has been assuming a 
larger and larger part of the work of 
education and there is danger of the 
home’s turning over to the school 
training that can be better done at 


home. We must not allow this to | 


take place. Instead we must keep 
in mind that the’ school should 
always be merely a supplement to 
the home training. 

Whatever is done by the school 
and whatever is done by the home, 
there must be complete understand- 
ing by each of what is done by the 
other. However, this is too seldom 
the case. Some parents turn their 
children over to the school and ex- 
pect it to accomplish almost the 
whole task of education. Some par- 
ents have no idea of what the school 
is trying to do or of the methods 
used. It is hard to realize just what 
might be accomplished by mutual 
understanding and full co-operation 
of school and home. 

There certainly is no reason why 
the parent and teacher should not 
work together. There is one funda- 
mental reason why they should. 
That is the fact that they are both 
trying to reach the same end. The 
purposes of the school are also the 
purposes of the home. It is plainly 
seen that the work of both is two- 
fold: both are trying to equip the 
child to make a living and to enjoy 
life. The efficiency of education 
could be greatly increased by a 
proper division of the work of 
education, the home doing what it 
can do best and the school doing 
what it can do best. 

But, how are parents to find out 
what the school is trying to do? 
In parent-teacher meetings, teach- 
ers may explain fully what they 
undertake to do and how they at- 
tempt to do it; and may also show 
what the parent’s part is and how 


Unaware that mothers are observing, 
these youngsters play home experi- 
ences. 


it is to be done. The parent must 
realize that the teacher’s part in 
this scheme of education is that of 
an expert and that of a helper to the 
parent. She should feel free to go 
to the teacher for advice and help; 
she should keep in very close rela- 
tionship with the teachers of her 
children. Provision ought to be 
made for the school to set apart a 
portion of each day for conference 
with individual parents. These con- 
ferences should be frequent enough 
to enable the mother to keep in full 
knowledge and understanding of 
the progress of her child. 

In one school where I taught, we 
found the following very helpful. 
As I had beginning first grade chil- 
dren, it was necessary to send home 
with each child a list of materials 
needed. We correlated this ‘in a 
“rather extended”’ note in which we 
told the mother what was to be 
expected of her child, for example, 
in regard to attendance. We as- 
sured her of our interest in the child 
and urged her to feel free to come 
to the teacher or to the principal 
with any questions she might have. 
Copies of this letter were taken off 
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The mothers observe how play in the 
sand pulls children together and they 
learn to co-operate. 


on the mimeograph and one sent 
home with each child the very first 
day of school. He was happy to take 
it to his mother from his teacher; 
and co-operation was begun. 

Soon after the beginning of the 
term when the children were work- 
ing nicely a series of “At Home 
Days” was begun. The mothers 
were asked to spend the day with 
us and we carried on our regular 
daily program. They learned about 
the work their children were doing 
and something of the methods that 
were used in accomplishing it. It 
was surprising how interested the 
mothers were and how eager they 
were to learn their part. At the end 
of the day after the children were 
gone, we had a conference as we 
enjoyed tea together. The mothers 
asked questions, gave suggestions, 
and gained a more complete under- 
standing of the things they needed 
to know. These days together im- 
measurably helped all concerned — 
children, parents, teachers, and prin- 
cipal. 

As in most schools we sometimes 
had children who learned very 
slowly; who needed much individual 
attention (which was impossible 
for them to get in a crowded class- 
room). We explained this to the 
mother and showed her how she 
might help the child each day at 
home. In most cases she was glad 
to do this and happy to have us 
check on her work, which we always 
did. This enabled the child to keep 
up with his class and preserved his 
self-confidence. The co-operation we 
had was wonderful! 
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Here are excerpts from the talk 
which the kindergarten teacher in 
the sarre school gave to the fathers 
and mothers at a night meeting in 
the kindergarten room. 

“You probably have noticed that 
the five-year-old’s ability to express 
himself through language is not too 
well developed. I doubt that any 
of your children have given you a 
very clear picture of their day al 
school. So I thought tonight you 
might be interested in the way he 
spends his time here. 

“We begin the day with our 
Activity Period. As soon as the child 
comes in, he chooses the work or 
play he wishes. He needs toys 
which will develop large muscles — 
and toys that he can use in dramatic 
play. He needs play materials that 
will help him in sharing. So we 
have the slide, the wheelbarrows, 
the wagon, the large box blocks, the 
balls, the ropes, the poles, and the 
jungle gym to help develop the 
large muscles. For dramatic play 
we have the toy furniture in the 
house, the trucks, airplanes, sand, 
etc. In the use of all these there is 
necessity for sharing. 

“Children need to work with 
things. They think with things much 
more than with abstract experi- 
ences. We have a table with crayons 
and paper and the child is free to 
make any picture he wishes. Or he 
may paint with the calcimine powder 
paint at the easel. On another table 
is a non-hardening clay we are using 
now, as this early in the year, most 
of the youngsters enjoy merely 
manipulating it, experimenting with 
it. Later we will use the clay which 
hardens). 

“On another table we have beads 
to string and puzzles. From the 
puzzles, they learn to observe like- 
nesses and differences which will 
help in reading later. Then there is 
the sand box, which has many 
possibilities, we think. Play in the 
sand pulls. children together, and 
they learn to co-operate. 

“Before long we will be working 
with wood at the work table; and 
soon we will use the rhythm in- 
struments. Some of the children 
sit quietly and enjoy the picture 
books; others use the magnifying 
glass to observe the science material. 


During the first part of the session, 
the Activity Period, the children 
are free to try out any of these 
materials. Early in the year there 
is much flitting from one center of 
interest to another; they are really 
sampling the possibilities of dif- 
ferent activities. Later they will be 
able to stick to one activity for a 
much longer time. 

“About five minutes before the 
end of this period, at a warning 
from the piano, the children stop 
to listen and are told that they will 
have only a few more minutes to 
complete their activities. A short 
time later another signal announces 
that it is ‘clean up time,’ the boys 
and girls put away their various 
work and play materials and gather 
in a group near the piano. Of course, 
some have to be reminded more than 
once to stop work and play. 

“‘When the group is together, the 
children are given opportunity for 
sharing experiences with others. Just 
now the interest span of most chil- 
dren is very short and so this 
period must be brief, as they will 
not listen to each other for very 
long a time. Learning to listen 
courteously and attentively while 
others speak is as important as 
learning to speak well; and they 
have that to learn in kindergarten. 
Their language work includes re- 
telling stories and making up stories 
and verses. And playing stories as 
‘The Billy Goats Gruff,’ “The Three 
Little Pigs,’ “The Gingerbread Boy,’ 
and ‘The Three Bears.’ We stress 
taking turns and not interrupting 
unless necessary. We try to get 
them to look at the person who is 
speaking to them. If a child stutters, 
we ignore it completely. It seems 
best to wait for another year of 
maturing before giving any direct 
speech improvement work. The 
poems and rhymes they are learn- 
ing are part of their language work. 

“There is music and rhythm at 
various intervals during the day in 
kindergarten. Both the piano and 
victrola are used each day. The 
chief aim of music teaching in the 
kindergarten is that the children 
learn to enjoy music —- that singing 
and rhythm work is fun. The rhythm 
instruments are much _ enjoyed. 


These help develop co-ordination 


and a rhythmic sense at the same 
time. 

“Arithmetic, in kindergarten, is 
not a separate school subject, but 
very much a part of living. The 
youngsters count for real reasons 
as, the number of boys present, 
how many girls are absent; they 
count and group objects as, five 
birthday candles, six more blocks 
are needed; they find the third 
locker; and they bounce balls and 
count. Some children will want to 
write numbers. If your child does, 
we hope you will teach him the 
correct way: all numbers begin at 
the top. Copying numbers or letters 
is not good. It is important that any 
number work the child has, has 
meaning to him. Other number 
concepts include comparisons of 
large and small, tall and short, heavy 
and light; distinguishing circles, 
triangles, and squares; understand- 
ing the meaning of less, more, 
much, some, a little —- and far, 
near, high, low, in, under, over —- 
knowing that the clock measures 
time; the calendar, weeks and 
months — becoming familiar with 
money values: penny, nickel, dime, 
quarter, dollar. 

“There was a time when writing 
was taught in the kindergarten. 
Now it is considered undesirable, 
even harmful; for, in most cases, 
the muscles are not developed 
enough for the fine co-ordination 
required in handwriting. A few 
children are ready to write their 
own names, If we do teach them this, 
we should use manuscript writing, 
which is used in the primary grades. 
It becomes a frustrating experience 
for a child to learn one model at 
home, another in kindergarten, and 
still another in the first grade. If 
any of you want to help your child 
write his name, I’Jl show you how 
it will be written in first grade. 

“Science or Nature Study is, we 
think, very important in kinder- 
garten; especially the work that is 
done out of doors. At another 
meeting this will be taken up in 
detail. And all our kindergarten 
experiences contribute to Social 
Studies. Dramatizing home experi- 
ences, work observed in the neigh- 


(Turn to Page 61) 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Family Life 


HOW WE TRAVEL 
The big train whistles ( 
As it rushes by; ' 
An airplane circles, 1 


High up in the sky. 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 
Who has had a ride on a train? Tell us about it. (Work for complete sentences and, if pos- 
sible, for a short paragraph.) 


SUGGESTIVE PARAGRAPHS: 

“My father took me with him to New York. We rode in the Pullman and ate in the diner. I 
liked to sleep in the berth on the train.” 

“My big sister and I rode on the train to see my grandmother. It was fun to watch the trees 
and houses fly past.” 

What different kinds of cars are there, and what is each used for? (Draw as much information 
as possible from the class. Tell what the children do not know.) 
Pullman cars are for people who are going on a long trip. One must buy a Pullman ticket to be 
permitted to ride in this car. 

A Pullman seat can be made into a bed called a berth. The Pullman porter does this work for 
the passengers. 


The diner is the train’s dining room. Food is served in the diner. 


The observation car is at the back of the train. It has large windows. People sit there to enjoy 
the scenery. 


Day coaches are cars where the people ride who do not purchase a Pullman ticket. These seats 
cannot be made into a bed. 


Mail cars carry the mail. Big sacks of mail are received and other sacks tossed off as the train stops 
at different cities. (Work of the conductor, brakeman, engineer and porter can be discussed if time 
permits.) 


TRAVEL BY AIRPLANE 
Who has had a ride in an airplane? Tell us about it. 


SUGGESTIVE PARAGRAPH: 


My mother and I flew to California to see my father before he went to Japan. I was afraid at 
first, but soon it seemed like riding in an automobile. We had our dinner on the plane. Then I went 
to sleep and when I woke up, we were there. 
What workers are on the plane? 

Take up the work of the pilot and hostess. 


THINGS TO DO 
Make pictures of trains and airplanes. 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Family Life 


TRAVEL (Continued) 
The Huge Ocean Liner, 
Goes far out to sea; 

And in father’s big auto 


Ride my family with me. 


TRAVEL BY BOATS (Bring many 


pictures into the classroom) 
What kinds of boats are there? 


SUGGESTIVE LIST: 


Motor boats, row boats, sail boats,.freighters, and ocean liners. A canoe is a kind of boat. 
Who has had a ride in some kind of boat? Tell us about it. 


SUGGESTIVE PARAGRAPH: 


“When we had a cottage on the river, we had a row boat. My father showed me how to pull 
the oars. It was fun.” 

bya has seen pictures of the different boats. We have pictures here. Let us look at this big 
ocean liner. 

An ocean liner is almost like a big hotel. There are many state rooms where the passengers 
sleep, read, write letters and do anything they choose. 

There is a big dining room where excellent food is served. 

In the large recreation room, the passengers play cards, dance, listen to music, see movies and 
visit with each other. 

On deck the passengers read, take long walks, take naps or sit for hours watching the ocean. 
Usually tea is served and band concerts are given. 

Some ocean liners have a swimming pool, gymnasium and an upper deck where games are 
played. It sometimes takes from ten days to two or three weeks to cross the ocean. The ocean liner 
is so comfortable, people enjoy the trip. , 

Freighters carry heavy loads of iron ore, automobiles and other heavy materials. 

Sail boats are very pretty, and are mostly used for pleasure. 

Motor boats are run by a motor, so go rapidly. The fastest are speed boats. 

(Continue study as long as children are interested) 


TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE 


Let us name all the kinds of cars we can. As you name them, their names will be written on the 
blackboard. Ford, Chevrolet, Plymouth, Dodge, Pontiac, Buick and any others which children 
name. 


What size car have you seen and can name? 

Four-door sedan, two-door sedan, coupe, convertible. 

What part of an automobile can you name? 

Steering wheel, speedometer, gasoline tank, hood, spark plugs, battery, etc. 
Tell of trips you have taken in a car. 

Work for complete sentences and connected paragraphs. 

(If time permits, discuss other methods of travel:) 

Bus, bicycles, motorcycles, horseback riding, etc. 


| 
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Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


How We Are Fed 


THE ROBINSON 
WHOLESALE GROCERY DEPARTMENT 

Bob Dunn had been to Central City to visit 
Mr. Robinson’s wholesale grocery department 
quite a few times since the whole family were 
invited down. He had been with his father and 
now he was going with his Uncle George. They 
were to take a big order down for the Dunn store 
and Bob was to show Uncle George the wonders 
of a wholesale house. They drove down in Uncle 
George’s new car, whizzing over the highways, so 
it did not seem long at all before they were look- 
ing at a big sign over the door — “‘Robinson’s 
Wholesale Grocery Co.”’ 

**You see,”’ Bob was saying to his Uncle George, 
“goods come to the wholesale house on freight 
trains and in big trucks. Look, there is a train 
now right outside this building. It is unloading 
case after case of fresh eggs and boxes and boxes 
of fruit.” 

**What is in those boxes that they are handling 
so carefully, from the truck?”’ asked Bob of Mr. 
Robinson, who met them at the door. “‘Oh, that 
truck there brings us hundreds of bottles of 
strawberry and raspberry jam,” said Mr. Robin- 
son. *“*You notice after the truck unloads the 
cases of jam, our hand trucks take it across to 
the freight elevators that carry it up to the right 
department. Let’s go up and take a look at the 
bottled and canned goods.”’ 

**My Dad just put in an order this morning for 
some more of your canned corn and those nice 
sweet peas,”’ Bob was saying as they entered the 
department marked “Canned and_ Bottled 
Goods.”’ 

Bob thought in all his life he had never seen so 
many cans. There were cans of tomatoes, cans of 
beans, cans of asparagus, cans of spinach, cans 
of preserves, cans of meat, cans of fish, — cans 
of everything you could think of. 

**These strawberries here look exactly like some 
of the strawberries Dad sold to the cannery,”’ said 
Bob, laughing. 

**And, indeed, they might be,”’ said Mr. Rob- 
inson. **Your Dad sells his strawberries to the 
cannery. The cannery makes them into jams or 
puts them into cans. Then we buy them from 
the cannery.”’ 

**Well, well,” said Uncle George. **Wouldn’t it 
be funny if your Dad bought back some of his 
own strawberries after they’d visited the cannery 
and the wholesale house.”’ 

**He does that very thing,”’ said Mr. Robinson. 
‘‘And perhaps you eat them at your table.” 
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*You wouldn’t think we’d ever have to buy 
jam or preserves in our family if you could see 
Mother’s cold cellar,’’ said Bob, chuckling. 


QUESTIONS 
1. Can you list five kinds of jam that Bob might 
have found in the wholesale house? 


UNCLE GEORGE ASKS ABOUT COFFEE 

Uncle George was very much interested in the 
cartons and cartons of coffee which he saw being 
brought into the grocery department of the 
wholesale house. He said he could never believe 
there were so many different kinds of coffee made. 

**The coffee marked ‘Mocha’ on the box,”’ said 
Mr. Robinson, **means that the coffee has come 
all the way from Arabia. And the coffee marked 
‘Java’ has traveled here from an island by that 
name, near India.”’ 

Bob’s eyes were popping out of his head be- 
cause he had learned all about those places in 
his geography and had studied all about the 
coffee bean. 

**“Where does most of your coffee come from?” 
he asked of Mr. Robinson. 

**This coffee over here all comes from Brazil in 
South America,’ said Mr. Robinson. “In fact, 
I guess more than half of the coffee used in the 
world is grown there.”’ 

“The coffee bushes upon which coffee is 
grown,”’ said Bob, “‘look exactly like Mr. Sawyer’s 
haystacks with their round tops. And when the 
bushes are in bloom, they look just like a Christ- 
mas tree trimmed with strings of pop corn. Each 
blossom is shaped like a star and grows in clusters. 
Our teacher said they were sweet smelling, too.” 

**Well, you know a lot about coffee,’ said Mr. 
Robinson. ‘Perhaps you could tell us about the 
coffee berries. Are they dark brown of color when 
they leave Brazil?’’ 

“Oh, no,”’ said Bob. *“‘They are a pale green 
color. They turn brown only after they are 
roasted. Then they have to be ground up fine 
before we use them for coffee.”’ 

“Well, how are these berries picked?”’ asked 
Uncle George, pleased that Bob had remembered 
so much of his geography. 

**Each berry is about as big as a small cherry or 
cranberry,”® said Bob. *‘The native pickers run 
their hands slong the whole length of a branch 
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of the coffee bush. This strips off the berries, 
which are put into baskets or bags, or even into a 
sheet spread on the ground. In the coffee berry 
are two hard little blush beans. Each berry has 
two skins, one as thin as the skin of a peanut. 
Of course, the coffee beans have to be washed so 
that the skins come off. Then they are spread out 
to dry. After that, they are packed in cloth bags 
and sent to our country.”’ 

‘And after that Mr. Robinson starts selling it 
and we start drinking it,’? said Uncle George. 

In what kind of climate does coffee grow? 


BOB ASKS ABOUT OLIVES 

Before they left the canned and bottled goods 
department, Bob spied rows and rows of bottles 
filled with olives, every size of bottle and every 
size of olive. “Oh,” said Bob, rubbing his 
stomach, “‘Do I like olives!’’ 

**1°}l bet you can’t teJl where olives are grown,”’ 
said Uncle George, trying to catch Bob on his 
knowledge of geography. 

In Italy, France and Spain, and some in Cal- 
ifornia,’? answered Bob quickly. 

“That’s right, Bob,’? said Mr. Robinson. “A 
good many of these olives came to us direct from 
sunny California. I’ve seen them growing there 
from some of the queerest, twisted old trees.” 

“In some old countries around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea,”’ said Bob, “‘the people consider 
olives their most precious possession. They even 
have laws that set the exact day when the people 
must harvest their crops. If anyone is found 
with olives in his house before that day, he is 
punished because his neighbors say he has stolen 
from their groves. Some of the olive trees in Eur- 
ope are supposed to be over 1500 years old, while 
the oldest trees in California were only planted 
about 150 years ago.” 

‘Well, I guess that is so,”’ said Uncle George. 
‘But some of the trees I saw there were twisted 
and old looking. They kept on bearing olives no 
maiter how old they were and even after they 
were dead.” 

“Do they bear fruit every single year,” asked 
Bob. 

“No,” said Uncle George, ‘“‘As I remember, 
they bear fruit one year but not the next. The 
olives may be small like acorns or as large as 
plums. When they are young, they are very green. 
Then they turn yellow. Then to the greenish 


color we call “‘olive.”? Of course, when they are 
fully ripe, they are a purplish brown like these 
olives right here in this bottle. These are ripe 
olives.”’ 

“How do they pick them, Uncle George?’’ 
asked Bob. 

“Well, I'll tell you one thing,” said Uncle 
George. *‘They don’t pick a whole bunch of them 
at once like the coffee berries are picked. They 
pick each olive singly, and carefully lay them one 
at a time in a basket, which the picker has hang- 
ing from his neck. When his basket is filled, he 
carefully pours them onto the ground and sorts 
them by sizes.”’ 

**Then the funny little donkey carts take them 
to the factories,’? added Bob, “‘where they are 
packed and sent away.” 

“That may be true of Europe,” said Uncle 
George, “‘but I didn’t see any little donkey carts 
in California. They had up-to-date trucks to 
transport their olives.”’ 


QUESTIONS 
1. Can you name two things that are made from 
olives? 


2. Can you name four ways in which your mother 
uses olive oil? 


3. State the difference between the ripe and 
green olive. 
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THE STORY OF BANANAS 

Bob was surprised when they went to the room 
where the vegetables and fruits were kept. He 
didn’t see nearly as many fresh vegetables and 
fruits as he had expected to find. 

**A wholesale house has to be very careful not 
to get in too many fruits and vegetables,”’ said 
Mr. Robinson. ** You see, we can’t afford to have a 
spoiling bill on our hands. Most of our fresh 
vegetables and fruits are brought in at night and 
are sent out to the storekeepers the next morn- 
ing. Here are some boxes of asparagus just coming 
in,’? continued Mr. Robinson. ‘*They are freshly 
picked and will all be out of here by tomorrow 
morning.”’ 

‘‘But do you have lots of bananas and oranges,” 
said Bob. yes,’? said Mr. Robinson, “But 
that is another matter. Step right over here to 
our banana department and I will show you 
why.” Bob was delighted, for he did like the smell 
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of bananas and he thought, too, he might get to 
taste one of them. 

Mr. Robinson opened a heavy door and turned 
on a light. There were more bunches of bananas 
than Bob had ever seen before in one place. ‘‘Why 
do you keep them in this warm place?’’ Bob asked. 

“That is because they come to us green,”’ said 
Mr. Robinson, *“‘and we must ripen them up 
before we can sell them to storekeepers. We hire a 
man specifically to look after the bananas. If he 
finds the bananas are ripening too fast, he can 
make the room colder. But at any cost, he must 
have ripe bananas for our customers. Which 
bunch would you pick out, Bob, for your father’s 
store,’’ asked Mr. Robinson. He wanted to see if 
Bob could detect when a bunch of bananas was 
really ripe. 

“TJ think I’d take that one,” said Bob. “‘It is 
yours,” said Mr. Robinson. “‘You are a good 
buyer. You can take it home to your father as a 
gift from the wholesale house. I think this bunch 
has about ninety bananas on it so that should 
be enough for your family.”’ 

“Thank you, Thank you,” was all Bob could 
say. 

A clerk packed the bunch of bananas carefully 
in a crate, putting in straw so that they would 
not be marred going over the road. Bob never felt 
so rich as he did with that bunch of golden, sweet- 
smelling bananas. 


QUESTIONS 


. Why couldn’t the wholesale house keep on 
hand a large supply of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables? 


. How soon did the wholesale house get rid of its 
fresh fruit? 
. Why was the banana room kept warm? 


. How many bananas were on Bob’s bunch? .... 


LOADING A BANANA SHIP 


On the trip back to Readville from Mr. Robin- 
son’s wholesale house, Bob found that Uncle 
George knew a great deal about bananas. You see, 
Uncle George had traveled throughout Central 
America, so he had seen plenty of bananas grow- 
ing on banana plantations and he had seen them 
being loaded onto big boats coming to the United 
States. 

As they whizzed over the road, Uncle George 
told Bob of his horseback ride through a banana 
plantation-at Tela, Honduras. He told of watching 
the planters as they put queer little things into 
the ground that looked something like potatoes. 

“They were careful,” said Uncle George, “‘to 
put only those pieces into the ground that con- 
tained an éyé, for it is from the eye that the new 
banana plant will grow.” 
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Then Uncle George told of visiting another 
field when the young shoots were coming up 
from the ground. “How long does it take the 
plants to grow,”’ asked Bob. 

“They grow very quickly,”’ said Uncle George. 
**In six months’ time they are twice as high as a 
man, and the fruit begins to form on the plant 
in about a year. It is ready to cut three or four 
months later.”’ 

“Did you ever see a high tree like the one pic- 
tured in my geography?” asked Bob. 

**Well,”? said Uncle George. ‘*You may be sur- 
prised, but they are not really trees at all. Their 
trunks are thicker than trees and they are not 
wood, and they have no branches. The trunks or 
stalks are merely bundles of leaves rolled up tight 
together.”’ 

banana plant, Bob,’”? continued Uncle 
George, ‘“‘has a blossom that looks like the bud of 
a very large tulip. It is as long as my hand and as 
big around as my arm.”’ 

“That is why bunches of bananas hang with 
the tips of the fruit pointing down,” said Bob. 
**They look as if they were growing upside down.”’ 

*‘But the most fun of all,’’ said Uncle George, 
“is to see the Negroes cutting the bananas from 
the plants. Each bush must be cut while green 
and hard. One poor banana would rot the whole 
bunch before it ever reached the United States.”’ 

‘How many men are used for cutting ba- 
nanas?”’ asked Bob. 

**Well, first there is the cutter, the man with 
a long pole which has a heavy knife at one end. 
He chops about half way through the stalk of the 
plant. Then the stalk bends over upon the shoul- 
der of another man known as the backer. Then 
the cutter finishes cutting the stalk and the 
backer carries off on his back a bunch weighing 
about sixty or more pounds. When the backer 
comes to the road, he passes the bunch to a mule 
man, who lays the bananas on the backs of mules 
and away they go to the shipping wharves.”’ 

**“How do they get them onto the ship,”’ asked 
Bob. 

“The newest and fastest way is machinery,” 
said Uncle George. “The big loading machine has 
a canvas belt with pockets all along it, running 
into the ship’s hold. The hold is the lower part of 
the ship. A bunch of bananas is put into each 
pocket on the belt. The filled pockets go down 
into the ship and come up empty. I’ve seen bin 
after bin of bananas on their way to the United 
States.” 

1. Name the countries that you think raise ba- 


2. Without machinery, how are bananas loaded 
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. They drove to the wholesale house in 


- Bob’s mother kept her preserves in a 


- Mocha coffee comes from 
. Java coffee comes from 
- One half the coffee used in the United States comes from 


Problem Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Our America -- Her Wonder Ways) 
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A. COMPLETE EACH SENTENCE 
Bob visited the grocery department of the wholesale house with his 
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They saw a sign which read 


- Goods came to the wholesale house in .................. 


Bottles of jam come to the wholesale house in 


The cannery makes strawberries into 


Uncle George was particularly interested in the 


B. CHOOSING WORDS TO DESCRIBE 


Choose two words to describe each article mentioned. 


l. 
2. 


The coffee bush 
Arabia 


C. WHAT DO YOU THINK 


. Can you name five fruits that Mr. Bailey might raise on his farm? 


. Can you name six small articles necessary in setting a good table that Mr. Dunn 


might get from the wholesale house? 
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ker 3. Can you name five vegetables that Mr. Bell might raise on his vegetable farm? 
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les 4. Can you name three foods that Mr. Barnes might produce on his poultry farm? 

= 5. Can you list ten foods which Mr. Dunn might purchase from the wholesale house? 
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aa 7. Can you name four fruits sold at the wholesale house which are not raised on farms? 

re 8. Can you name four vegetables sold at the wholesale house but not raised on the 
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9. Can you name five kinds of canned goods? 

ba- 

Hes 10. Can you name four kinds of preserves? 

ded 11. Can you name five things sold at the wholesale house which are raised on the farms? 
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Problem Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with Our America -- Her Wonder Ways) 
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C. WHAT DO YOU THINK (Cont.) 
. Can you name four kinds of bottled goods? 


In what state in our country do they grow olives? .....................0-..020008: 
How old are some of the olive trees in Europe? 

How old are some of the olive trees in California? ...................... 0.000045. 
What do some of the olive trees in California look like? ............................ 


*td long do they bear fruit? 

Do olive trees bear fruit every year? 

How large are the olives on the trees? ....... 
Where do we get the word “‘olive”’ color? ........... 


What does the picker carry about his neck? ......................... 
. How do you suppose they make olive oil? 


30 
| 
15. Can you name five things which might be sold in Mr. Dunn’s bakery department? | 
16. Can you name five kinds of meat sold in the meat department? = | 
20. Can you name five kinds of fruits imported into this country? >” 
D. ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 
2. What fact shows us how European countries valued their olives? 
3. In what European countries do olives grow? ............0..cceeecccccccseeeeee 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. : 
13. 
15 
16 
17. Can you’ name ‘other foods that grow on trees in warm countries? 
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Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


If this is used as a poster, paint 
all flesh light orange. The taller 
child has light yellow hair. Add a 
bit of red to the color. She wears a 
light green dress and hose. 

The shorter child has a rose dress 
and hose. Paint the grass light green. 


1 see 1 daisy and 4 daisies. Draw more daisies until there are 8 
daisies. How many did you draw? 


May Day 
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And What Is Memorial Day? 


PROLOGUE 
Characters: 
Mother Jack 
Janet 

Scene: In their living room at 
their home. As the scene opens, 
the children have just come in 
from school and are talking to 
their mother. They’re both talk- 
ing excitedly and all at once. 

Mother: Just a minute, children, 
I don’t know a word you're saying, 
one at a time, please. Jack, you 
start. 

Jack: Well, it seems that Miss 
Martin asked us if we knew what 
Memorial Day stood for, and what 
do you think Mary Stevens said? 

Janet: Let me tell, Jack. She said, 
and these are her very words, “It 
means no school and we're all going 
off on a picnic if it doesn’t rain.” 

Jack: And Miss Martin was so 
horrified at an answer like that, 
she asked some of the rest of us if we 
knew. 

Mother: Well, I’m sure you 
children know that Memorial Day 
stands for something far more im- 
portant than a day off from school. 

Jack: Well — er — Janet and I 
really know, but we couldn’t seem 
to explain it to Miss Martin very 
well. 

Janet: So Miss Martin told us the 
news. Our school is to be represented 
at the Legion Hall exercises on 
Memorial Day right after the parade 
and that means we've got to start 
thinking about what Memorial Day 
really does mean. 

Mother: It certainly is time that 
all of you children living in the 
United States of America today 
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knew the true meaning of Memorial 
Day. Your Dad and I will help you 
all we can, but there are some facts 
you must learn for yourselves and 
(turning to leave the room) now 
while I get back to my work I 
suggest you two make a visit to the 
children’s room at the Public Li- 
brary. 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Miss Martin Janet 
Jack 


plus various groups of children 

as needed 

Scene: At the big rehearsal for 
the program to be held later at 
the Legion Hall. Miss Martin, 
the teacher, is speaking. 

Miss Martin: I purposely left it 

to you children to find out what you 
could about Memorial Day, so I’m 
sure we'll all be interested to see 
what you have to say. 
' Jack: (acting as leader) We should 
like to open our program by singing 
a Memorial Day Song to the tune 
of “America the Beautiful.” (A 
group of children led by Jack pro- 
ceed to sing the following:) 


We're here to-day to sing about 
this coming Holiday. 
For in this land of U.S.A. we 
celebrate this day. 
Memorial Day, Memorial Day, we 
honor all our dead, 
And decorate all of their graves. 
They went where they were led. 


II. 
Oh, soldiers, sailors and marines 
and all the air force, too. 
You gave your lives to save us 


here for red and white and 
blue. 

Memorial Day, Memorial Day. 

We honor you alway. 

We place the wreath upon your 
graves. 

And then we kneel to pray. 


Miss Martin: That was a very 
nice song indeed and at least it 
shows you know something of the 
meaning of Memorial Day. 

Jack: Janet will recite a poem 
which she has written all by herself. 

Janet: My poem is called, “Dec- 
oration Day.” 

Remember the day, the thirtieth 

of May, 

For it is often called Decoration 

Day. 

It’s true that at’ Christmas we 

decorate trees, 

And often trim doors with gay 

Christmas wreaths, 

But on this holiday, we choose 

some bright flowers, 

To take to cemeteries though it 

takes hours. 

We may march in a parade with 

many others, 

Or may go along with our fathers 

and mothers. 

Whatever we do we are honoring 

the dead, 

And remembering the blood they 

may have shed, 

To make our lives safe so we are 

living to-day. 

Let us never forget Decoration 

Day. 


Jack: And now we have another 
song which we hope will show that 
Memorial Day is one of the most 
important days in our country. The 
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tune is “Tenting On the Old Camp 
Ground,” 

We're thinking to-day of the 

days gone by, 

When men were all so brave. 

We're thinking to-day of those 

wars, 

And lives we could not save. 

Many are the ones who are living 

to-day, 

Wishing just to give their thanks. 

Many are the ones on Memorial 

Day 

Who will say just thanks and 

thanks. 

We're thinking to-day. 

We're thinking to-day. 

Thinking of the days gone by. 

Miss Martin: I’m so pleased that 
you people have found the spirit of 
Memorial Day in both songs and 
poem. 

Jack: And now we will close our 
part of the exercises with this last 
number which we hope you will all 
enjoy. 

Child: (steps forward with a flag 
and says:) 


This is the flag of the U.S.A. 


Let’s wave it high on Memorial 
Day. 

Second Child: (with basket of 
flowers steps forward) 

These are the flowers for our 

soldiers brave. 

Let’s carry them carefully to the 

grave. 

(At another signal of the cymbals 
or drums, six boys and six girls 
step to the front holding red or blue 
letters spelling “Honor Our Dead.’’) 

Twelve Children: 

These are the words we have 

learned to say, 

When each year brings us Me- 

morial Day. 

Whole Group: 

Now as we march along we'll sing, 

And high our banners we will fling, 

For we are loyal, brave and true, 

And we love our native country, 

too. 

(The play ends as they all sing, 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” 
other appropriate song. 

THE END 


or some 


Little D. P. 
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Characters: 

Little Dorothea Pepper (Little 
D.P.); Miss Lee, the teacher; 
Mitzi, Carol, Joey, Lenny and 
Gretchen, other school children; 
as many other children as de- 
sired who march and sing. 

Costumes: Modern school 
dress. 

No special scenery is neces- 
sary. The action takes place in 
a school yard. As the curtain 
rises, Dorothea shrinks against 
the rear wall as the children, in 
couples, march around the stage 
singing ‘‘God Bless America.”’ 
Joey leads them, carrying the 
flag, but he is always out of 
step. The teacher stands at 
right, clapping her hands in 
time to the music. 

Miss Lee: (a little impatiently) 


Joey, will you ever learn to keep 
in step? 

Joey: No, ma’am. (quickly) I 
mean, yes, ma’am, It’s not me 
that’s not in step, Miss Lee. I’m 
leading. The other kids should keep 
in step with me. 

Carol: You started with your 
left foot, same as we did, Joey. 
You should go like this, left right, 
left right — (Marches, starting off 
with her right foot by mistake in- 
stead of her left.) 

Mit:i: (giggles) You aren’t doing 
it, either, is she, Miss Lee? You 
started with the right foot. 

Carol: (virtuously) I know I did. 

Mit-i: But your left foot is your 
right foot. 

Lenny: How can her left foot be 
her right foot, silly? 

Miss Lee: Come, come. You will 
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only get yourselves confused. The 
only way to do is to start all over 
again and do it right. (Turns to 
Dorothea, who cowers farther 
against the wall.) Do you want to 
try it, Dorothea? (Dorothea shakes 
her head.) 

Carol: She’s just a ’fraidy-cat, 
and she never does things right. 

Miss Lee: (patiently) You must 
not be rude, Carol. Dorothea is a 
new little girl. When she gets used 
to everything, it will be easier for 
her. She hasn’t been in this country 
very long. Come, let’s try it again. 

(Music starts up again, and Miss 
Lee starts marking time, “left, 
right, left right.” The children 
start marching. Joey is out of step 
again.) 

Miss Lee: That will do. Joey, I am 
afraid I will have to find another 
leader, if you can’t learn to keep 
step. 

Joey: Well, I can’t be here for the 
parade tomorrow, anyway, on ac- 
count of my father and mother are 
going away. 

Miss Lee: Somebody else will 
have to carry the flag then. 

Carol: (waves her hand in the air) 
Let me! Let me! I never carried the 
flag before. 

Miss Lee: We will have to choose 
the one who stands the straightest. 
(All of the children straighten up.) 
But first we will sing the song, 
“There Are Many Flags,” together. 

(The children all stand very 
straight and sing the song, “There 
Are Many Flags in Many Lands,” 
then all turn and Joey holds the 
flag high while they all salute it 
except Dorothea. 

Miss Lee: And now before we 
practice marching again we will have 
a short recess. Joey, stand the flag 
in its place. (Joey sets flag in its 
stand.) 

(Miss Lee exits right.) 

Carol: (to Dorothea) Why didn’t 
you salute the flag? Everybody is 
supposed to salute it. 

Joey: Because she doesn’t know 
how, that’s why. She’s new. You 
know that. 

Carol: You don’t know anything, 
do you? You're a misplaced person. 
My father told me so. Little D.P.! 
Little D.P.! 

Mitzi: Not misplaced, Carol, — 
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displaced. I was a disvlaced person 
from France three years ago until 
Mr. and Mrs. Leroux adopted me, 
and now I am Mitzi Leroux, Amer- 
ican, 

Gretchen: I was a D.P. from Hol- 
land, but my uncle brought me over 
here, so now I am Gretchen Foster, 
and an American, too. But I would 
like to go back to Holland some day 
and do something nice for my coun- 
try. 

Lenny: (shyly) D.P. stands for 
Dorothea Pepper, and that’s your 
name. Maybe you aren’t a dis- 
placed person, after all. 

Joey: It’s no disgrace to be dis- 
placed. That just means lost for a 
while. There is room in America for 
lots of people. 

Dorothea: (begins to cry) I want 
to go home. I don’t like you. I 
don’t like America. I don’t like the 
flag. I want to go home. She runs 
out, left. 

Lenny: Now you've hurt her feel- 
ings, hectoring her like that. 

Carol: (huffily) Who was hector- 
ing her, I’d like to know? We were 
just talking to her, same as you 
were. 

Mit-i: She is shy, just as I was at 
first. It’s very strange here at first 
when you don’t know anyone, and 
you are very homesick. I couldn’t 
even speak English, so I guess it 
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was even harder for me. But it 
didn’t take me long to learn. 

Joey: Well, Dorothea can speak 
English on account of she comes 
from England. Her father was an 
American soldier. Her mother 
brought her over here from London. 
They live with her grandmother. 

Carol: How come you know so 
much about her? 

Joey: I live next door to her, that’s 
why. 

(Enter Miss Lee, right.) 

Miss Lee: All right, children, let’s 
march again. (Looks around.) Why, 
where is Dorothea? 

Joey: (hangs his head) I guess she 
went home. 

Lenny: I don’t think we were very 
nice to her. She’s new and doesn’t 
know any of us, and I guess we 
didn’t try very hard to make her 
feel at home. 

Carol: If she comes back, I will 
teach her how to salute the flag. 

Gretchen: And I will help her 
learn some of the songs we sing. 

Joey: Miss Lee, why couldn’t 
Dorothea carry the flag? She stands 
the straightest of all of us. I will 
stay after school, if she wants me to, 
and practice with her. 

Miss Lee: Run after her, Pi 
and ask her. 

Joey: Okay, Miss Lee. (Ile runs 
out, left.) 


Miss Lee: It is up to all of us to 
make new children feel at home, no 
matter who it is, whatever nation 
they come from, whatever color 
they are. And now, let’s all get in 
line again. 

(The children all form a double 
line as Joey and Dorothea enter. 
left.) 

Dorothea: (impulsively) I’m sorry 
I said those things about not liking 
America and the flag, because I do. 
I think it is a very beautiful flag. 

Miss Lee: (kindly) Would you like 
to carry it for us in the parade to- 
morrow? 

Dorothea: (eagerly) Do you think 
I could? 

Miss Lee: Of course. You are very 
straight and you stand so nice and 
tall. 

Joey: And would you like to have 
me teach you the pledge of alle- 
giance? 


Dorothea: Oh, yes. I would like to, 


learn it because I am goirig to stay 
in my father’s country and learn 
to be an American. 

Miss Lee: Joey, get the flag for 
Dorothea, please. 

Joey: (fetches the flag) Here you 
are, Dorothea. 

(Dorothea holds the flag high, 
and all the children sing “America.” 

CURTAIN 


School Marching Song 


Medium Voices: 


Marching back to school we come, 


Singing on the way. 


Brown as berries in the sun 
From a summer’s play. 


Low Voices: 


School bell seems to welcome us 

With its deep “Ding dong.” 

“Welcome back, and find your place,” 
Is the school bell’s song. 


For Choral Reading 


HELEN RAMSEY 


High Voices: 
Hear us greet old friends and new. 


There’s Tom! and Jane! and May! 


We must meet our teachers, too. 
Goodness, but it’s gay! 


Medium Voices: 


Marching back to school we come, 
Singing on the way. 

Happily the words we hum: 
“School begins today.” 
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The Hare Who Had Too Many Friends 


A Play Based on a Fable by Aesop 


Scene: An open field. A Hare 
runs onto the stage, while off 
in the distance is heard the 
barking of a pack of dogs. A 
Horse, Bull, Goat, Ram and 
Calf are asleep in various spots 
on the stage. 

Hare: Help, oh, help, the dogs are 
after me. Oh, what shall I do? What 
shall I do? (Hare looks around the 
stage and sees all the sleeping ani- 
mals.) Ah, my friends. All these 
animals are my very good friends. 
[ shall ask them to help me. I know 
they will save me from the dogs who 
would like to catch and eat me. 

(Hare rvns to Horse.) 

Hare: Horse, Horse, wake up. 

Horse: What? What? I was ust 
dreaming of a big bale of hay. 

Hare: There isn’t time for dreams. 
The dogs are after me. Please, 
Horse, will you let me ride to safety 
on your back? 

(Dogs bark.) 

Horse: What? Those terrible dogs 
we coming? If I took you away, 
they might try to bite me. Oh no, 
Hare, I’m sorry, but I have some 
very important jobs I must do for 
my master. I cannot help you. You 
will have to get someone else. 

(Horse runs quickly off stage. 
Hare runs to Bull.) 

Hare: Bull, Bull, wake up. 

Bull: What? Who is it? 

Hare: It’s me, Hare. The dogs 


How does the cow 

Make milk and cream? 

That’s what I’d like to know. 
What does she do 

With the grass she eats 

To really change it so? 
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are after me. Please help me. You 
are so strong and fierce. With your 
horns you can drive the dogs off. 

(Dogs bark.) 

Bull: Dogs, eh? No, Hare, there 
are always too many of them at one 
time. I’m very sorry, but I cannot 
help you. I have to go see if the 
cows are quite safe. Perhaps Goat 
will help you. 

(Bull lumbers off the stage. Hare 
goes to Goat.) 

Hare: Goat, Goat, wake up. 

Goal: Who, me? 

Hare: Yes, you. The dogs are 
after me. Please, Goat, will you 
save me from them? I can get cn 
your back and you can run to safety 
with me. 

(Dogs bark again.) 

Goat: Oh, dear, no. I cannot save 
you. If you got on my back and I 
ran, you might fall off and hurt 
yourself, then the dogs would be 
sure to catch you. Why don’t you 
ask Ram? He is a good friend of 
yours. 

(Goat runs off the stage. Hare 
goes to Ram.) 

Hare: Ram, wake up, please. 

Ram: Here. here, what's all this 
racket? You are disturbing my 
sleep. (Dogs bark.) What’s that? 
Dogs? 

Hare: Yes, they are chasing me. 
Please help me. You are bigger than 
I am and you can save me. 


Milky Question 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Ram: No, no, I’m sorry, but I 
can’t help you. You know very well 
that dogs have no respect for sheep. 
If I help you, they are liable to eat 
me as well as you. You will have to 
find someone else to help you. 

(Ram hurries off stage. Hare runs 
to Calf. Dogs’ bark is heard closer.) 

Hare: Calf, oh, Calf, please help 
me. The dogs are chasing me. 

Calf: Yes, 1 know. I have been 
listening to you ask all the other 
animals for help. 

Hare: Ah, a true friend at last. 
Then you will help me, won’t you? 

Calf: Oh, no, Hare, I am sorry, 
but I am just a baby. All those 
other animals are so much older 
and wiser than I am and they 
wouldn’t help you. I am too young 
to take so much responsiblity. I 
cannot help you. 

(Calf runs quickly off stage.) 

Hare: Oh, dear, I thought all those 
animals were my friends, but none 
of them would help me. My mother 
always told me that having too 
many friends was a mistake. She 
said that I must learn to depend on 
myself. Now I know it’s true. 
(Dogs bark, very close.) Oh, my, 
the dogs are nearly here. Well. if 1 
run very fast, I know T can escape 
them -- and I'll have to do it by 
myself, too. 

(Hare runs quickly off stage.) 

CURTAIN 


Grass is green, 

And milk is white, 

And different as can be;— 
How does the cow 

Make milk and cream? 
That always puzzles mel 
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NAPKIN RINGS (Page 62) Louise D. Tessin 


REVERSE DESIGN FoR OTHER 
END OF 
NAPKIN 
AING 


ORIGINAL SIZE 
OF NAPKIN RING 


DRAW ON WHITE 
B pRAWING OR 
CONSTRUCTION 
PAPER. 


COLOR WITH 
CRAYONS OR 
WATER COLORS. 


CuT ouT NEATLY. 


WRITE OR PRINT 
NAME. 


MAKE CUTS -A.AND 


STRAIGHT-E0GE 
MIRROR ALONG 

LINE To SEE HOW DESIGN 

SHOULD LOOK 

AT BASE OF 

NAPKIN 
RING 


B. JUST BEYOND COLOR COLOR 
: CENTER OF PAPER, FRONT BACK OF 
OF TAB TAB YELLOW 
YELLOW AND BEND 
ANO BENO BACKWARD. 


NAPKIN RING. 


2 TRACE DESIGN 
AT TOP OF NAPKIN 
RING WITH TISSUE 
PAPER. REVERSE, 
AND TRACE AT 
OTHER END OF 
NAPKIN RING. 


COLOR DESIGN 
WITH PAINTS. COT 
OUT. DRAW AND 
CUT OuT BIRD. 
COLOR ON BOTH 
SIDES. PASTE 
TABS INTO TOP OF 
NAPKIN RING AT 
CENTER OF 
FLOWER. 


3. Frower 
ARRANGEMENT AT 
EITHER END oF 

NAPKIN RING NEED 
NOT BE ALIKE, 


COLOR WITH 
PAINTS. 


DRAW, COLOR 
OUT SMALL 
BUTTERFLY. BEND 
WINGS UP. PASTE 
ON FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


REMEMBER: PASTE WILL NOT STICK WELL TO CRAYON - 
COLORED AREAS, 


NO PASTE NEEDED 
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MAYTIME BORDER (Page 61) Louise D. Tessin 


A BOOK COVER OR A 
PROGRAM COVER MAY 
BE DECORATED IN 
THE FOLLOWING 
MANNER 


FOLD SCRATCH PAPER 
4X12 INCHES AS 
SHOWN. DRAW A 
MARGIN BORDER 
ONE INCH WIDE 
ALONG SIDE AND 
BASE OF PAPER_A 


INSIDE BORDER DRAW 
ANDO CUT A STEM 


LINE MADE OF EASY- SIDES OF BORDER NEED NOT BE ALIKE, 
FLOWING CURVES. _B ADD SIMPLE TITLE IN PLAIN LETTERING. 


OPEN UP CUTTING. 
LAY OUTSIDE PORTION 
-X, ON Book 
COVER , CORNERS 
MATCHING ANO 
TRACE ALONG CUT | 
LINE, -C. 
NOW ADD FLOWERS 
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AND LEAVES FREE- 
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(Page 64) 


PICTURE MIRROR 
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LITTLE GEOGRAPHY POSTER (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 
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SAFETY POSTER Helen Strimple BL 


WHEN GETTING OFF A BUS 


LOOK TO THE LEFT 
FOR CARS 


COLOR THE POSTER: Make _ the bottom of the poster and the 
the bus orange, the children’s clothes narrow space across the top. Color 
red and blue. Color the boy’s cap _ the rest of the poster yellow. 
bright red; also the margin across 
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CUT-PAPER COCK 


FOLD 9X1I2 ORANGE PAPER 


PLACE PATTERN ON FOLD 
CUT OvuT COCK 
CUT TAIL FEATHERS ON HEAVY LINES 
SLIT BASE ON HEAVY LINE 
FOLD BASE UNDER AND INTERLOCK 


EX.A 


IN HALF 


COLOR RED 


WING ~ 
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Helen Strimple 


AT SLIT . 


CUT OPENING 
TO SLIDE IN WING 


FOLD WING ON 
DOTTED LINE AND 
SUP INTO SLIT 


COLOR BASE 
GREEN 
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State Seal Poster | 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFFNEL TURNER 


The children like to stand under the Magnolia tree: 
Mottoes: ‘Ready In Soul and Source™ 

“While | Breathe | Hope” 
The State has several nicknames: 


Palmetto State is popular due to fact that the 
palmetto grows abundantly and is pictured on 
the coat of arms. 


Rice State from enormous quantities of rice it 
produces. 


Keystone of the South Atlantic Seaboard. 
Capital: Columbia 


Flower: Yellow Jessamine, known also as Carolina 
Jessamine 


Bird: Carolina Wren 
Song: “Carolina” 
Sassafras Mountain highest peak in the state. 


Corn, cotton, peanuts, berries, figs, grapes and 
peaches flourish. 


Along the coast are found the beautiful magnolia 
tree, cypress and long-leaf pine. 


Prick and pottery clays are great products. 
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HIAWATHA’S BROTHERS—Puzzle I. Dyer Kuenstler 
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—~ How the beavers built their lodges, 
Wnere the squirrels hid their acorns, 
4 EA How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
ae > Talked with them where'er he met then, 
, Called them "Hiawatha's Brothers." wh 
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Find Nokomis, Hiawatha’s grandmother — their wigwam — a bow and arrow and two acorns. Then count all the 
animals and birds, hidden, and in sight. 


(Visible — 3 squirrels, a rabbit, a chipmunk and a cardinal. Hidden — a beaver, stag. rabbit and an owl.) 
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REBUS Helen Strimple 


A GARDEN NEIGHBOR 
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"We will plant our garden today; they said. The > 
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beamed warmly upon them. A. sang in the 
Wee nearby. Coy turned the soft dirt over 
with his #4. (= d it smooth. They looked 
behind them and saw the pulling a long 


from the freshly dug dirt. They watched the 


carry the to the 
The did this many times. 
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The frogs stuck their heads out and laughed 
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The Maybasket 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


Mrs. GOOSE was all ready for 
her guests to come. 

She had asked Mrs. Hen, Three- 
Ducks, Mr. Pig, and Black Cat for 
a Mayday luncheon party. 

The sandwiches were all ready. 
So was the salad and the dessert. 
They were waiting in the kitchen. 
The table looked pretty, set with 
green paper plates and pink and 
green napkins. Mrs. Goose had 
tied a big pink bow on top of her 
feather head. 

“But oh dear me,” she said to 
herself. ““No one has hung a May- 
basket on my doorknob — though 
I have looked a dozen times to see. 
So I have no decorations for my 
party. I should have flowers in the 
middle of the table; a centerpiece; 


‘and none of my friends have re- 


membered me, this Mayday!”’ 

Mrs. Goose looked at the clock. 
It was only eleven; she had plenty 
of time, she thought, to skip over to 
the Wild Woods and look around 
for flowers. She put on her shawl, 
tied a red handkerchief over her 
pink bow, and rushed away. 

It was very pretty in the Wild 
Woods. Spring had come early. The 
grass under the trees was bright and 
green. There was a thornapple tree, 
full of blossoms. They looked like 
pink rosettes on a green dress, 
thought Mrs. Goose. 

But as she came nearer she no- 
ticed that the flowers were already 
beginning to drop their petals on the 
grass. 


“Well, it would be very pretty 
to have a centerpiece of petals,” 
she decided. “I could float them in 
my blue glass bowl.” 

She tried to reach a branch, to 
shake it, so that fresh petals would 
fall down. But the branch was too 
high. 

So Mrs. Goose hopped up into the 
tree and jumped up and down on a 
branch. She caught hold of another 
branch and shook that. But oh, what 
a mistake! She shook so hard that 
she shook herself down! She fell 
out of the tree, and landed on the 
ground with a bump. 

Mrs. Goose sat there for a mo- 
ment. Then she decided that she 
didn’t want the petals for decora- 
tion, after all. They would remind 
her of her foolishness, and she 
didn’t want to remember that she 
had shaken herself out of the tree. 
She got up and started along the 
woodpath. “Some of those blue vio- 
lets would be lovely for a center- 
piece,” she told herself. “I know 
that little, sunny sheltered place 
where they grow, in the hollow by 
the brook.” 


She went there. But there was not 
a single flower. There were plenty 
of violet leaves, and some little, 
tight, curled-up buds; but she did 
not want those. 


“Well,” she said, “I'll just have 
to pull a cat-tail up by the roots. It 
will do nicely —- set into my tall 
vase.” 


She went close to the brook, took 
hold of a cat-tail, and pulled. It 
came up suddenly and sent her 
flying backward into the mud. 
Again, she got a hard bump. The 
cat-tail looked very stiff and un- 
attractive, once she had it out. Mrs. 
Goose threw it away, and went on. 

What was that? The splash of red 
over there? Behind a stone were 
some wild strawberries. Mrs. Goose 
picked a few. “These will be nice 
for my decoration,” she told herself. 
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“They are rosy red — and they smell 
sweet.” 

Suddenly she felt hungry. She 
tasted a berry. It was good. Then 
another. Very soon she had eaten 
all the berries. So that was the end 
of that plan for a centerpiece! 

By this time Mrs. Goose noticed 
that the sun was getting high. “I 
must hurry,” she thought. My 
guests will be coming. Perhaps I can 
find something nice on the way 
home.” 

Her way led by Old Lady Owl’s 
little tree-house at the edge of the 
Wild Woods. She looked over the 
fence. Old Lady Owl was not at 
home, she knew. She was away on a 
pleasure flight, to see her cousin, the 
Barn Owl. But she had planted her 
garden long before she went. There 
were the little green things coming 
up. Vegetables, and flowers, too. 
Why, she was going to have sweet 
peas, and nasturtiums, and things 
like that! Mrs. Goose read the names 
on the sticks along the neatly 
planted rows. What a lovely bou- 
quet these flowers would make! 
Should she just sit down and rest, 
and wait for ‘them to blossom? 
Mrs. Goose thought that over care- 
fully. Finally she decided that it 
would take too long. “It was very 
bright of me to realize that,” she 
told herself. 

Then she noticed that the sun 
was very high indeed. Why was she 
here in the Wild Woods anyway? 
Of course; to get a centerpiece for 
her table. Why did she want one? 
Because she had guests coming. 
“And they were coming at twelve 
o’clock,’”” Mrs. Goose remembered, 
“and, my goodness, it must be past 
that now...” 

She began to run along the path. 
Her shaw] streamed out behind her 
like a banner. The frogs in the brook 
stuck their heads out and laughed; 
a crow cawed so loudly that Mrs. 
Goose jumped, and ran all the 
faster. Finally she came in sight of 
her own little house, across the 
street from Mrs. Squirrel’s. 

Her company was waiting on the 
front steps! Mrs. Hen and Black 
Cat and Mr. Pig and Three-Ducks 
were all there. Mrs. Hen and Black 
Cat looked furious. Mr. Pig was 
leaning back as though he was faint 


with hunger. And Three-Ducks had 
got so tired waiting that they had 
gone to sleep on the bottom step, 
with their heads under their wings. 

“Well, here you are at last,” said 
Mrs. Hen. “This is a great way to 
treat us! You invite us to lunch at 
twelve o'clock. We come — and 
find you gone away, and the door 
locked. We knock and knock and 
no one comes. Where were you, 
anyway?” 

“I was only trying to get a pretty 
centerpiece for my table,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “But I couldn’t find any.” 

It wasn’t till then that she no- 
ticed something. Hanging on the 
doorknob was a lovely Maybasket, 


’ all full of violets! 


“Why, just look —” she said, 
smiling. 

“Yes, I brought it to you,” said 
Mrs. Hen. “I found it by my door 
just as I was ready to leave. It had 
asign on it ‘TAKE THIS TO YOUR 
PARTY’. Arabelle and Clarabelle 
must have made the basket and 
picked the violets.” 

“So that’s why I couldn’t find 
any!” said Mrs. Goose. “There 
wasn’t a single one left in the violet 
patch. But thank you! This will do 
beautifully for my centerpiece. I'll 
unlock the door now, and we'll go 
in and eat.” 

Black Cat gave Three-Ducks 
three nudges with his foot. “Wake 
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up, boys,” he said. “Things are 
happening. The party is going to 
begin.” 

They all went mto Mrs. Goose’s 
house. 

“Sit down, 
them. 

They all sat down. 

Mrs. Goose put the Maybasket of 
violets in the middle of the table, 
then she sat down, herself. 

“Well,” she said, “now we really 
can begin. It is lovely to have you 
here with me, and I’m sure you all 
must be hungry, after all this time. 
I know I am. All I’ve had to eat is 
a handful of wild strawberries.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hen, “now 
what?” 

*““Now what?” asked Mrs. Goose. 
“Why, of course, we'll eaf. Just as ! 
said.” 

“But what are we going to eat?” 
grunted Mr. Pig. “There is nothing 
on the table but a wet Maybasket 
of violets.” 

Mrs. Goose laughed loudly, to 
cover up her mistake. For suddenly 
she noticed that she had forgotten 
to bring the food to the table. 


She ran to get it. 


please,” she told 


There were the sandwiches. There 
was the salad. And the good des- 
sert. 


“Well, I’m completely frazzled,” 
said Mr. Pig. “I really feel faint.” 
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Set set the May basket in the middle of the table. 


They all began to eat, Mr. Pig 
fastest of all. 

They were almost through with 
dessert when there came a tap-tap- 
tap at the door. 

There were Arabelle and Clara- 
belle, the chicken daughters of 
Mrs. Hen. But they were not gig- 
gling as they usually were. Instead, 
they looked as though they had 
been crying. 

Mrs. Hen went out on the porch 
to talk to them. “Why, girls,” she 
said, ““Why are you here? What is 
the matter? It is time you were 
starting back to school. Didn’t you 
find your lunch on the kitchen 
table?” 

“Oh yes, mother,” said Arabelle, 
“but there was something else that 
we didn’t find.” “A lovely May- 
basket that we fixed this morning, 
before breakfast,”’ said Clarabelle. 

“But I found it, and brought it 
with me,” their mother told them. 
“Thank you very much! It was very 
thoughtful of you to put that sign 
on it: ‘TAKE THIS TO YOUR 
PARTY’.” 

Then Arabelle and Clarabelle 
really did burst out crying. “Oh, 
it wasn’t for you,” they said. “It 
was for our teacher! She is having 
a party this afternoon, for the other 


Healthy Teeth 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I brush my teeth twice daily. 
I eat the food that’s right; 

And that’s the reason why my teeth 
Look healthy, clean, and bright. 


The Rain Is Pouring Down 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Today the sun is hidden, 
The rain is pouring down 
On trees and barns and houses 
And everything in town. 


The sky is gray and leaden, 
The clouds are black and low, 

While down a hundred alleys 

The rippling brooklets flow! 
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“Why girls,”’ she said, ““Why are you here?” 


teachers. We made it for her — to 
help her decorate the room.” 

Mrs. Goose stuck her head out the 
door. She had heard all this. 

“Here, let them have it,” she 
said, holding out the Maybasket. 
“Take it, girls. See — it is not hurt 
at all. We only used it for a center- 
piece, and our party is all over now, 
anyway.” 

Then Arabelle and Clarabelle 
were happy, as they ran back to 
school. 

And Mrs. Hen was happy, be- 


Sparkling Flowers 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When early morning flowers 
Look all shimmery and new, 
They’re laden with the sparkles 
And the puddles of the dew. 


Fairy Signals 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


I wonder, have you noticed 
When it’s specially hot and dry, 
Those shimmering chains of slender 
light, 
That flash across the sky? 


I really believe it’s someone 
A-signalling now and then, 

For fairy folk to run and hide, 
Before it rains again. 


cause they were happy. 

And Black Cat and Three-Ducks 
were happy, as they ate the last 
bite of their delicious dessert. They 
had had enough to eat. 

And Mr. Pig was almost happy, 
because he had had almost enough 
to eat. 

But Mrs. Goose was happiest. 
Her party had been a success — and 
it was Mayday, and one of her best 
friends had hung a Maybasket on 
her door. The world was shining 
with spring. 


Where Will We Build Our Nest” 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Pretty little redbird 
Swinging on a limb... 

Comely in his red coat, 
I wish I looked like him. 


He says to his mate nearby, 
“Where will we build our nest?” 

She replies, “My dear, I think 
The cherry tree is best.” 


Spring Is So Nice 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


It’s not too hot. 
It’s not too cold. 


It really is just right. 


I love the Spring 
So very much, 
I pray for it each night. 
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Just Timothy 


JEAN WYATT 


Timorny was a turtle who 
lived in the sea. 

He had an Aunt Fanny Turtle 
and a brother Telfer and a sister 
Tootsie. He had nothing to do all 
day but swim and play with the little 
friends he had made in the sea. 

But Timothy was unhappy be- 
cause he was the very littlest turtle 
of them all. 

“If only I knew how to grow,” 
moaned Timothy as he watched the 
waves bounce up against the rocks. 
Perhaps if I ask brother Telfer he 
would tell me his secret.” 

So off Timothy went in search of 
brother Telfer, who was the mighti- 
est turtle of all. He found him 
busily eating. 

“Please,” asked Timothy hope- 
fully, “‘would you tell me, brother 
Telfer, what I must do to grow as 
big as you?” 

His brother looked sympathetic. 


“You don’t eat enough food my 
poor little one,” he replied. “You 
must eat and eat and EAT to grow 
as big as me!” 

Timothy thanked him and at once 
slipped into the rim of the sea. 
Although he had already eaten his 
breakfast, Timothy ate another one 
and another one after that. Then 
he tucked some snacks of food under 
his shell to nibble on between meals. 

Timothy did this for awhile, but 
alas! not one tiny inch did he grow. 


~~ 


He was only very uncomfortable 
from stuffing himself. 

He decided to ask sister Tootsie if 
there was another way to grow big 
and fat. 

“Please tell me, sister Tootsie, 
how to gvow large like you are,” he 
coaxed her. 

“Well, now my poor wee brother,” 
sister Tootsie said cheerfully, as she 
lay on her back flipping her legs 
about, “you surely don’t take 
enough exercise like this. You will 
grow bigger and bigger if you do!” 

Timothy thanked her and hur- 
ried away to a nice quiet spot 
behind some tall grasses which grew 
beside a rock on the shore. 

He flipped himself over on his 
back and whacked his legs about in 
the air until he was tired. Each 
day Timothy faithfully exercised, 
but still he was the smallest turtle. 

He felt very sad, and besides, his 
legs ached dreadfully. 

“There must be a better way to 
grow big,’ Timothy said to him- 
self; so one day he visited his Aunt 
Fanny Turtle, who lay sleeping in 
the hot sand. 

Timothy poked her awake. 

“Aunt Fanny Turtle,” he pleaded 
tearfully, “PLEASE tell me how 
YOU grow plump?” 

Aunt Fanny Turtle blinked at 
Timothy. 

“Poor dear nephew,” she said, 
“of course I shall be glad to. It is 
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easy. You must sleep most of the 
day. You will be storing up energy 
and will be growing at the same time. 
Run along, dear, so that I may sleep 
some more.” 

Now Timothy cheered up. Indeed, 
he felt so tired and weary from all 
his exercises that he was glad to go 
to sleep. 

He slept and slept. Once he 
wanted to get up and go for a nice 
cool swim in the sea, but he made 
himself go to sleep again. 

At last TIMOTHY HAD TO 
AWAKEN. 

He felt cross and cranky and 
hungry and he never wanted to 
sleep again. And what was worse, 
he had not grown one little scrap! 

“I’m going to find another place 
to live,” he decided gloomily. 

Timothy crawled unhappily up 
the shoreline. 

A crab and a jelly fish spoke to 
him politely, but he was so busy 
with his own dismal thoughts that 
he didn’t even hear them. 

Some time later he crawled into 
the sea to have a bite of supper. He 
came upon a bed of oysters. They 
seemed friendly. Timothy made up 
his mind to live with them if they 
were willing. 

“['m Timothy Turtle. May I 
stay here with you for awhile?” 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” replied an 
oyster who seemed to be the leader, 
“but I must warn you of one thing. 
We have some enemies called Star 
Fish. Sometimes they attack us, and 
we are afraid of them.” 
“Pooh!” laughed Timothy, “I’m 
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not afraid of them! I won’t let them 
harm you.” 

True to his word, Timothy settled 
down in his new home. He was so 
busy guarding his friends, the oys- 
ters, that he forgot all about wanting 
to grow big! 

The Star Fish saw a strange 
creature with a mighty fierce-looking 
shell on his back, so they let the 
oysters alone. 

Timothy liked being just Tim- 
othy. 

He didn’t eat too much food and 
he didn’t do any exercises at all but 
swim and play in the sun and he 
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only slept when he felt sleepy. 

But in time Timothy grew lone- 
some for all his little friends in the 
sea that he had left behind and 
even for the sight of brother Telfer 
and sister Tootsie and Aunt Fanny 
Turtle. 

Then Timothy said to the oysters, 
“Thank you very much for having 
me, but I’m going back where my 
own home is. The Star Fish have 
moved away and you will be safe. 
I’ve found out,” smiled Timothy 
happily, “that it’s very nice just 
being myself!” 


Tommy's Brother Makes a 
Mother’s Day Card 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


oruer’s Day will soon 
be here. Would you like to make 
something for your mother?” Jim- 
my’s teacher asked the class. 

“Yes,” answered the class. 

“What would you like to make?” 

(Ask class.) 

“Let's make a card for our 
mother,” suggested Jimmy. 

“That’s a good idea. What kind 
of a card would you like to make?” 

“One that has a verse on about 
mother,” said Jimmy. 

“One that has a pretty picture 


” 


on,” said Jane. 


**Let’s talk about the verse first,” © 


said Miss Brown. 

“All right,” said Jimmy. 

“What kind of a verse would you 
like?” 

“One about mother,” said Bill. 

“What would you like to say 
about mother?” 

(Class guess.) 

“TI would like to say that I loved 
her,” said Jimmy. 

“T would like to tell her that the 
card is for Mother’s Day,” said 
Betty. 

“I would like to tell her that I 
love here better than anyone I 
know,” said James. 

“I want her to really believe that 
I love her so much,” said Margaret. 

“Those are all good suggestions. 


Now let’s make them into a poem. 
Perhaps you would like to have the 
first line of the poem tell what day 
you are giving her the card. Who 
would like to suggest the first line?’’ 

“Today is Mother’s Day is my sug- 
gestion, as that is what I wanted to 
tell her,” said Betty. 

“That’s good. Now who would like 
to tell about the love you have 
for your mother?” 

“Today is Mother’s Day. So I 
want to say I love you, mother,” 
suggested Pearl. 

“That’s good. Now you will have 
to think of something that rhymes 
with mother. Can anyone suggest 
any words that rhyme with 
mother?” 

(Class try.) 

“The only word I can think of is 
“other,” said James. 

“All right, can you now make 
another line for the poem, using 
other for the last word in the line?”’ 


“T don’t know. What do you think 
about this, Miss Brown? It coesn’t 
sound just right, but I can use the 
word other,” suggested James. ““To- 
day is Mother’s Day. So I want to 
say I love you, mother, more than 
any other.” 

“That’s good. Now all we have to 
do is finish your thought. Who is 
it that you love your mother more 
than?” 

“More than any other lady that 
I know,” answered James. 

“Let’s add that to the poem and 
see how it sounds. Will you say it 
that far, Jimmy?” 

“Today is Mother’s Day, so | 
want to say I love you, mother, 
more than any other lady that | 
know.” 

“Good. To finish it we should 
have one more line rhyming with 
know. Any suggestions?” 

“T have an idea,” said Margaret. 

“Tell it to us,” said Miss Brown. 

“Now that is so.” 

“Can you say the complete poem 
for us, Jimmy?” 


“Today is Mother’s Day 
So I want to say 

I love you, mother 
More than any other 

Lady that I know. 
Now that is so.” 


“Fine. Are there any other sug- 
gestions on how we can improve the 
poem?” 

(Class _ think.) 

“None. Then we will talk about 
making the card. How shall we make 
the card?” 

(Class discuss.) 

“Could you copy the poem for us 
on white paper that could be folded 
like a book?” asked Jimmy. 

“Yes, I could. I'll make a stencil 
and have the poem run off on the 
mimeograph machine.” 

“We could paint or color a flower 
or something pretty on the front of 
the card,” suggested Jane. 

“A good suggestion. I'll get the 
card ready for you. Tomorrow you 
can make a Mother’s Day card.” 

The next day the children made 
the cards. Everyone liked everyone 
else’s, but they liked their’s the 
best. Would you like to make a 
card for your mother? 
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Lapp, the Baby Reindeer 


Child Study Faculty, Lesley College 


Tapp WAS a baby reindeer 
who lived away up north with his 
mother, father, sisters, brothers, and 
many relatives. Lapp was the best 
name for him, because “Lapp” 
means “nomad” or “wanderer,” 
and baLy Lapp looked forward to 
the many journeys he would take 
throvhout his lifetime with all his 
relatives. In the summer. between 
the end of May and the end of July, 
when darkness was unkrown, Lapp 
would accompany the herd to the 
grassy inland valleys where there 
would be good food to eat. In the 
autumn, he would move with them 
to the seashore, where he would 
enjoy eating seaweed. Then, when 
the dark winter months would 
arrive, I.app would migrate with 
the herd to the hilly country of the 
interior to feed on the moss. In some 
north countries, the reindeer’s moss 
grows luxuriously and, in order to 
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reach it, the reindeer have to dig 
through deep drifts of snow. They 
are forced to scrape away the snow 
with their hoofs and antlers. This is 
hard work for the baby reindeer. 
It was before one of these winter 
migrations that Lapp felt a little 
lazy and became hesitant when the 
herd started off. He hated to think 
of the winter, working hard to get 
his own food, so he decided to 
remain at the seashore eating sea- 
weed. This would be a much easier 
way to obtain food and certainly it 
would be more enjoyable. So, when 
the herd of reindeer started toward 
the hilly country of the interior, 
Lapp stayed behind. He remained 


‘alone at the seashore. How Lapp 


enjoyed himself! He played in the 
sunshine and just ate all the sea- 
weed he felt like eating. There was 


plenty for him after all his relatives 
had left. 


Lapp did not realize that the days 
were growing shorter so that it would 
soon be always night, and he did not 
know that the water would soon 
freeze so that the delicious seaweed 
would be impossible to find. Lapp 
did not even know that the days 
were getting colder, because he had 
thick skin with two coats of hair. 
The outer coat was long and coarse 
and the under one was fine and 
wooly. However, the winter came 
soon and Lapp was left all by him- 
self in the dark with nothing to eat. 
He thought of his mother and 
father, his sisters and brothers, and 
all his relatives. Now, wherever 
they were, they had plenty to eat 
and were happy. Why had he not 
gone with them? Poor Lapp! He was 
lonely and hungry. 

Lapp decided he would try to 
find his relatives, so he wandered 
inland. On and on he went. At 
times, he grew tired and did not 
know which way he was going. He 
continued on and finally came to 
the edge of a hill looking over a 
valley. Lapp stood still and gazed 
down over the land that stretched 
before him. He saw many rows of 
wigwam-shaped, log-wood huts. He 
started toward them because he was 
a curious reindeer. Down the hillside 
he ran quickly, but then he stopped 
suddenly, quite suddenly, He could 
not go any farther. He tried and 
tried, but something seemed to hold 
him back. 

Lapp did not realize that a rope 
had been thrown around his neck by 
a boy named Olaf. Olaf’s father 
owned nine hundred and _ ninety- 
nine reindeer. In Olaf’s country, a 
person who owned one thousand 
reindeer was known as a person of 
fine fortune. The people there meas- 
ured wealth by the number of rein- 
deer which a person owned. So, 
naturally, Olaf was happy to add 
one more reindeer to his father’s 
herd. Olaf pvlled Lapp all the way 
down the hill to the valley below 
a4 across the valley to his hut. The 
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pull of the rope on Lapp’s neck hurt 
a little and Lapp did not like it. 

Poor Lapp! From then on, he 
learned to know what real hard 
work meant. He was taught to draw 
sledges and to carry burdens. Olaf 
gave him some good food to eat, 
some that Lapp had never tasted 
before. But Lapp had to work so 
hard for it that he would be too 
hungry and tired to enjoy it. How 
sorry he was that he had not ac- 
companied his relatives on their 
migration, because, if he had, he 
would now be romping and playing 
instead of working. 

Lapp worked hard for Olaf for 
many months. One day, while Lapp 
was pulling the sledge, he heard 
Olaf talking to his brother about 
some new tools that he expected to 
receive for his birthday. And the 
new tools were to be made out of the 
bones and the antlers of a reindeer! 
When Lapp heard this, it sent 
shivers up and down his spine. On 
another occasion, Lapp heard Olaf 
discussing the fine flavor of reindeer 
meat which they always enjoyed at 
birthday dinners. Indeed, Lapp was 
beginning to worry about these 
conversations and plans, so he 
decided to escape as soon as possible. 
The sooner the better! 

Many months passed before Lapp 
was able to seize the real oppor- 
tunity. It was one time, after the 
hard-working reindeer been 
tied up for the night. that Lapp 
broke loose and ran as fast as his 
four legs could travel. Although he 


had a suffling, sliding gait and 
short, stocky legs, Lapp had re- 
markable speed and great endur- 
ance. His hoofs spread out to keep 
him from sinking into the snow- 
covered ground. Although Lapp did 
not realize it, he’ had built up greater 
strength and endurancé due to his 
hard work. He traveled over the 
ground like a streak of lightning. 
Faster and faster he went. One time, 
when he glanced down, he noticed 
that the whitish collar of long hair, 
which hung around his neck like a 
mane, was beginning to glisten! It 
was glistening in the new sun which 
was just beginning to rise. Lapp now 
realized that he had been working 
for the whole winter and that now 
summer was on its way. He also 
realized that he was no longer a 
baby reindeer, but that he was 
now grown up. 

Lapp traveled on and on. Finally, 
he stopped to get his breath. There 
was a slight hill ahead and he needed 
more energy to mount it since he 
was beginning to get tired. Up the 
hill he trudged. When he reached the 
top, he looked down on the other 
side. To his great surprise, he saw 
an enormous herd of wild reindeer 
who had just migrated to the grassy 
inland valley to spend the summer. 
Like an arrow shot into the air, 
Lapp darted ahead and joined them 
in no time at all. How happy he 
was to find all his relatives! You can 
imagine that Lapp decided never to 
leave them again, especially during 


_the winter migration! 


Old Babylonian Tales 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Lone, LONG ago, 2000 years 
before the birth of Christ, Babylon- 
ian mothers used to tell their chil- 
dren myths and legends. Some of 
these stories are still preserved in 
quaint, wedge-shaped writings on 
tablets of stone, records of an ancient 
people. 

One story was about a young 
shepherd who tried to fly to Heaven. 
His name was ETANA, and he 
owned many flocks of sheep. One 


Spring something happened to his 
sheep so, that no lambs were born. 
On inquiring around, ETANA heard 
of an herb that grew in Heaven 
which gave life. He persuaded a 
great eagle to carry him on his back 
to try to obtain this magic plant. 
Up and up. higher and higher the 
eagle soared with ETANA upon 
his back between the huge wings. 
Through cloud-banks of blue, rose 
and purple they passed. To dizzier 
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Parachutes 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


A parachute 

Is light and strong, 
So flyers carry 

Them along. 


They’re folded up 
Into a pack 

And strapped across 
The flyer’s back. 


If he should jump 
He pulls a string 

And it’s as safe 
As anything! 


The parachute 
Won’t let him fall: 
It floats him down 
Like a parasol! 


. 
. 


heights they flew, when suddenly -- 
the eagle’s strength began to fail! 
For the ancient gods of Heaven saw 
them coming, and jealous of the 
approach of an earth-child, would 
not allow them to come nearer. In 
the dreadful swoop back to earth, 
the eagle’s tired wings regained 
their former strength and they re- 
turned safely home, glad to be back 
to earth again. The next year twice 
as many lambs were born! 
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The Brown Bunnies 


Learn Their Lesson 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


M OTHER BUNNY gazed 
fondly at the six babies in their 
grassy nest. The little ones held 
their long ears flat over their furry 
backs. But their wee black noses 
wiggled, testing the air. The sun 
was rising, and every grass blade 
held a shining dew drop. 

Mother Bunny laid her warm 
muzzle against Father Bunny’s, as 
if to say: “Stand guard, dear, while 
I feed them.” 

Then she licked the tiny faces, 
and gave them warm milk as a cat 
does her kittens. 

Suddenly she sat up, stiff with 
fright. For the breeze had brought 
her the smell of a fox. 

Thumpety - thumpety - thump! 
went Father’s long hind feet. That 
was to warn the neighbors. Then off 
he bounded, his little round tail 


bobbing up and down like a tuft of 
cotton. He would head off the fox. 

Bunnies are not built for fighting. 
They must run when danger comes. 
But the babies were too young to 
run away. 

With a leap and a running high 
jump, Father Bunny dashed straight 
toward the fox. Then, when he felt 
sure the fox had seen him, he turned, 
circling into the woods. 

The fox followed. Up and down 
hill they raced. Here they leapt a 
fallen log, and there they dodged 
through bushes. But no matter 
how fast the brown bunny ran, the 
fox was close behind. 

They were a safe distance away 
from the nest of little ones. But now 
Father Bunny was so tired he 
could hardly make another jump. 
Then an idea came to him. 


Quick as thought, he turned and 
darted into the swamp where the 
flag lilies grew. And there he 
crouched on a tuft of grass behind a 
clump of lilies. 

The fox, hating to get his fluffy 
tail wet, gave up and went away. 

When Father Bunny got home, 
with his muddy paws, he found his 
mate guarding the nest. But now 
the babies were all stretching their 
legs and cocking their ears as they 
peered about the meadow. 

It was time to begin their lessons. 

Their first lesson was how to hide. 
At the first sign of danger, they must 
hold as still as a small brown stone. 
Calling to them to follow, they led 
them hippety-skip to the plowed 
field. Then they showed them how to 
fold back their ears and shut their 
eyes and hold still. 

The trouble was that it was hard 
to know when the great horned owl 
was hunting. The owl’s soft feathers 
made no sound, and he hunted with 
big eyes that could see in the dark. 

If ever they saw the owl flying, 
soundless as shadow, they must 
race for the briar patch. For the 
great bird could not reach them 
there. 


A rabbit road wound through the 
briar patch on the edge of the woods. 
This narrow path had been made 
by all the brown bunnies that used 
it. Each took a turn at cutting the 
stems of the briar vines that lay 
along the ground. They had cut a 
path just wide enough for the big- 
gest bunny. 

Here the path branched off to the 
right, and there to the left. For no 
bunny ever ran in a straight line. 
He always circled back for a look at 
his pursuer. 

Now the brown bunnies urged the 
six babies down the bunny road. 
And just in time! For the great 
horned owl had seen them feeding 
in the meadow. He came sailing, 
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silent as a shadow. And his hooked 
claws hung ready to catch a supper 
for himself. 

The brown bunnies waited now 
till the sun rose and drove the owl 
to bed. But there were other lessons 
to be learned. 

Soon the babies found their long 
hind legs were stronger. They could 
run and leap. Their daddy showed 
them his running high jump. Leap- 
ing into the air, he could land far 
beyond. He could leap ever and 
ever so high — five times his own 
height. And he could land ever and 
ever so far from where he started: 
he could Jand ten times his own 
length beyond. 

He could even turn somersaults 
in mid-air. It was skills like these 
that often saved a bunny from a fox. 
The little ones must learn. 

Rut the brown bunnies taught the 
little ones in play. On a moonlight 
night, the furry family would go 
out into the meadow to eat clover. 
Then, while one parent watched 
for danger, the other would show 
the babies how to race and jump. 

Life seemed all play to the little 
ones. They didn’t know their danger. 
They obeyed because woods babies 
always do obey. Or if they don’t, 
something dreadful happens to 
them. But now the little ones were 
beginning to ask why they must do 
this or that. 

One evening they saw a reason 
for their father’s running high jump. 
A farm dog was hunting through the 
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woods. He was hungry, and his nose 
told him there were young bunnies 
somewhere near. 

When at last he got their scent, 
he came running, with jaws open. 
It was no use to hide. It was the 
dog’s nose that told him where they 
were. And it was too far from the 
briar patch to find safety there. 
What to do? Father Bunny’s 
whiskers shook with fright, but he 
laid his muzzle against his mate’s 
for just a minute. 

Then he shot from the tall grass 
in his running high jump. The dog, 
though, must have known it was 
little use trying to catch a grown 
bunny. On he came. 

The furry babies crouched flat 
and tried to look like small brown 
stones. But the dog’s nose told him 
better than that. 

The Mother Bunny’s heart beat 
so fast with fright that she shook 
all over. It was up to her now to 
save them. 

Suddenly she, too, made a high 
jump — turned a somersault in 
mid-air, and came down. She came 
down hard. She came down with a 
kick of her long hind feet. A kick 
that struck the dog on the soft tip 
of his nose. 

He gave a howl and ran, with his 
tail between his legs. 

When at last Father Bunny 
came back, they decided to move 
in under the briar patch. There 
wasn’t much to eat there. But they 
could eat in peace. 


Jenny Wren 


B. F. BISHOP 


Ir WAS May. The apple trees 
in the orchard were in full bloom. 
Madam Bumblebee was busy gath- 
ering nectar and pollen from the 
beautiful blossoms. Back and forth 
she flew, from the orchard to her 
new home —- a deserted nest of a 
field mouse. Here she mixed the 
pollen and nectar, making a little 
loaf on which she would lay her 
eggs. How busy she was! 

A tiny brown-backed bird was 
flying in and out among the pink 


blossoms. So restless was this little 
creature, bowing and bobbing and 
hopping about that one could hardly 
tell what she looked like. 

She was about five inches long, 
but looked much shorter on account 
of her erect tail. Her back was 
reddish brown. Her wings and tail 
and sides were barred with dark 
brown lines. It was Jenny, the House 
Wren. 

Having eaten a good breakfast of 
insects, Jenny began to look for a 


place to build her nest. The little 
brown bird was not too particular 
about the place. A hole in a fence 
post, a space under some loose bark. 
a deserted hornets’ nest, an old 
shoe, an old hat — any of these 
places would do. But the apple 
tree was so beautiful and so safe. 
She decided to look it over again. 

Mr. Wren sat on a pink-flowered 
limb near by, singing his rattling, 
bubbling song as if he had not a 
care in the world. He knew that 
Mrs. Wren would not let him help 
choose a place for the little home 
nest. So he might as well sing end be 
happy. 

At last Jenny Wren found a place 
which just suited her. It was a little 
hole in one of the larger branches of 
the apple tree. In and out of the 
cavity she went several times. Yes, 
the size of the entrance was just 
right. 

Jenny began to build her nest 
immediately. She collected a great 
pile of sticks and leaves and soft 
grass from the orchard meadow. 
Why she. gathered so much more 
than she could use, I can’t say. But 
when the nest was finished, it was 
as dainty a cradle as ever held six 
tiny eggs. 

Mr. Wren had not-helped her at 
all. He had spent most of every day, 
singing and hopping about. Some- 
times he had helped Jenny drive off 
other birds that had come too near 
the little nest. Once he had even 
put an English sparrow to flight. 
But he had not tried to help build 
the little home. Perhaps he had 
known that whatever he did would 
not have suited Jenny. 

The little mother bird laid her 
first egg as soon as the nest was 
finished. The next day she laid 
another egg. At the end of six days 
there were six tiny, white eggs 
spotted with reddish brown. Then 
she cuddled the precious eggs under 
her soft feathers to keep them warm, 
leaving the nest only once a day to 
feed. 

One morning, on returning to her 
nest, she found Mr. Bluejay on a 
limb near by. Jenny knew that Mr. 
Bluejay sometimes ate birds’ eggs. 
Oh, how frightened and angry she 
was! 

With an angry shriek, Jenny flew 
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at the imtruder. Very calmly the 
bluejay watched her. Again and 
again Jenny Wren darted at him, 
every part of her little body shaking 
and quivering. 

Suddenly Mr. Wren appeared and 
joined in the squabble. How it 
would have ended, I don’t know, if 
something had not happened. The 
hollow limb on which Mr. Bluejay 
was sitting was suddenly struck 
by a round, smooth stone. The stone 
came from a sling shot which the 
Nature Man was holding. With sure 
aim, he had sent the missile through 
the air. It had struck the hollow 
limb with a bang and Mr. Bluejay, 
hardly knowing what had happened, 
flew away across the meadow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wren flew away, 
too, but only to another tree near 
by. After a few moments, they 
returned to the home tree. What 
had happened, they did not know 
either. They only knew that they 
must return to the nest before the 
precious “eggs were cold. 

The Nature Man, with a grin, 
turned and walked away. “Haven’t 
used one of these things since I was 
a boy,” he said, “but I’m pretty 
good at it yet. I really didn’t want 
to hit that rascally bluejay, though 
I must say he deserved to be hit.” 

During the following spring days, 
Jenny Wren kept her tiny eggs 


warm. Then one morning they 
hatched. 

Tiny as the baby birds were, it 
took many spiders and bugs to 
satisfy their appetites. Mr. Wren 
and Jenny were busy from morning 
until night. Many an insect, which 
otherwise would have destroyed 
Farmer John’s shrubs and plants, 
was carried to the tiny mouths in 
the nest. 

How those baby birds did grow! 
As weeks passed, they filled the nest 
and soon they were hopping along 
the old dead limb. It was not long 
before they were almost as large as 
their father and mother. They 
looked like them, too. 

During the summer, the young 
birds learned how to catch insects 
and bugs. Then they took care of 
themselves. 

Jenny Wren then fixed up the 
little home and laid some more 
eggs. While she was brooding these 
eggs, she became so tame that she 
ate worms from the Nature Man’s 
hand. Before autumn, she learned 
to come when he called her. 

The summer days passed quickly. 
Autumn came, with its cool winds, 
and occasionally a frost nipped the 
meadow blossoms. 

Jenny knew that it was time for 
her family to be starting for the 
Southland. One morning a snowflake 
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fell on Jenny Wren’s back. That 
morning she called her family to- 
gether, and away they started over 
meadows and rivers, toward the 
warmer states. 

Day after day they flew south- 
ward, ‘only stopping to feed and 
rest. 

After many days they came to the 
sunny shore of the Gulf of Mexico. 
There they saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Robin Redbreast and other neigh- 
bors from the old orchard in the 
Northland. 

All winter long they lived in the 
sunny south. There were plenty of 
insects on these southern plants, so 
they never went hungry. 

When April came, they left the 
warm, southern states, flying always 
toward the north. 

Finally, one spring day, they ar- 
rived at the old orchard. The big 
apple tree was covered with pink 
buds. Mr. and Mrs. Robin Red- 
breast were already building a new 
nest on Farmer John’s porch. 

Mr. Wren sang and bowed and 
shook his feathers as he sat on the 


old familiar limb. Jenny looked over 
the old nest site and decided that 
it would be the best place for their 
new home. 

And so we leave them to another 
pleasant summer in the old orchard 


God's Blessed Gift of Water 


Have YOU stopped to think 
how very important water is to all 
living things? Were we in a land 
devoid of water there would be no 
beautiful green pastures . . . There 
would be no cows then... No cows, 
no milk, butter or cream. We could 
not wash our faces and hands and 
how awful that would be... We'd 
be so thirsty and Oh how painful 
that would be! 

Things on earth are divided into 
three kingdoms so that we can 
more easily talk about them. We 
have the Vegetable Kingdom, that 
takes in all the plants. “’e have the 
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Animal Kingdom, that takes in 
all creatures, as people, birds, ani- 
mals, insects and the like. Then 
we have the Mineral Kingdom, that 
takes in all other things. Now we 
see that water belongs to the Min- 
eral Kingdom. So we have learned 
one thing more about water . . . its 
place among earth’s things. 

We find water in the sky, on the 
earth and down in the earth. When 
water is in the sky, it is in the form 
of clouds. A cloud is water in the 
form of fog or mist . . . that is, very 
fine particles of moisture that is 
iehter than the air upon which it 


floats. Were the cloud heavier than 
the air upon which it floats ... it 
would soon fall below that air... 
since the heavier things always go 
below. 

You know that the reason why 
your pretty colored balloon, the 
kind filled with gas, floats away, is 
because the gas with which it is 
filled is lighter than the air upon 
which it floats . . . so with clouds. 

High in the air are currents of 
different temperatured air streams. 
The light fluffy fog clouds sail along 
until they strike a current of air 
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which is just the right temperature 
to make the drops of mist unite 
with other mist globiels and form 
rain-drops. The rain-drops are soon 
heavier than the air upon which 
they floated as mist, and down 
they then come as rain. 
Sometimes as the rain-drops de- 
scend they reach a current of air 
that is so cold the drops become 
crystalized into snow-flakes. There 
are a very great many different 
forms of snow-flakes . . . They all 
are most beautiful and very regu- 
larly formed. They are perfect 
geometrical figures. It is most in- 
teresting to catch snow-flakes on 
some dark object and',see their 
beauty! You must do tha@ your first 
chance so you'll not be missing out 
on the beautiful snow. 
Oftentimes when the *rain-drops 
are falling, they strike a'cold cur- 
rent of air that is moving in a cer- 
tain way and it changes the rain- 
drops into hail-stones. Sometimes 
the hail-stones are quite round and 
smooth and small as a pea. Usually 
they are uniform in size during a 
storm. Again the stones are the 
size of nice-sized marbles, or again 
they may be almost as big as a 
goose’s egg. Mostly, hail is rather 
smooth, yet once in a while each 
stone is more like a jagged chunk of 
ice with a few longer or shorter 
spikes of ice on . . . Once when I was 
a small child and was living with 
my parents on the plains of 
Nebraska, a most severe hail storm 
came. I stood near my father, who 
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sat on a well-sheltered porch as we 
watched the great jagged chunks 
of hail pound down on the earth... 
One big stone struck the earth so 
hard that it bounced several feet 
and struck my father’s foot. It left 
a most painful bruise that later 
turned green and almost black, the 
bruise was so deep. So we see how 
very hard the hail strikes the ground. 
Hail often destroys great fields of 
grain by striking it so hard the 
plants are cut into shreds and I’ve 
seen fields literally pounded into the 
ground by a heavy hail storm. 

We all have seen water on the 
earth, either in a pond, lake, river, 
ocean or sound, I’m quite sure. 
There is water in streams and small 
lakes deep in the earth also. The 


_ water in the various bodies on the 


earth’s surface is mostly that which 
cannot soak down into the earth 
when it rains or snows. Instead, it 
drains off into the low places, such 
as lakes, rivers and the like. The 
streams and lakes underground come 
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from the water that soaks down 
into the earth from either rains o1 
snows. Since water always seeks the 
lowest point it can reach, wate: 
from the snows on the mountain 
tops, as well as from the rains. tha! 
soak into the earth, just go down, 
and down and down until it reaches 
some substance through. which it 
cannot penetrate. It fills a pocket 
there, until it either begins to over- 
flow and seep away through gravel 
and sand or until some way opens 
for it to escape . . . One way this 
water escapes is when man bores 
down to the lake. The water then 
spouts out in what we call an ar- 
tesian well. Again such waters spout 
out in natural geysers. The flow 
from a geyser or artesian well will 
only be as fast as the water runs 
into the underground lake. Geysers 
are found all over the world. There 
are even hot geysers north of the 
Arctic circle. (Let your teacher tell 
you about the Arctic Circle.) When 
the under-ground lake is very deep 
down in the earth, the water that 
comes to the surface is hot because 
it is hot deep in the earth .. . be- 
cause of the earth’s pressure. 

Sometimes these under-ground 
reservoirs of water fill and soon 
then, as I mentioned before, begin 
to empty by seeping away through 
the sand and gravel as a rivulet. 
The rivulet moves on and on until it 
reaches a place on the surface of 
the earth that is much lower than 
the lake from which it flows and 
here it comes out as a spring. What 
a blessing to plants, man and the 
dumb animals to have a spring out 
in a desert place. Once when I was 
motoring across the desert land in 
our western state, Wyoming, we 
were directed to a spring known for 
miles around. I was picturing the 
spring in my mind as a lovely stream 
of water at least a foot across. We 
searched a long while and at last 
found the spring . . . It was only 
about three inches across, but how 
the thirsty sheep did quench their 
parched lips sipping the ice-cold 
water! 

The streams and lakes that are 
so clear and alluring in the hot sum- 
mer take on another form in the 
cold winter that again gives much 
pleasure to many. I am thinking of 
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ice. The cold zero weather of the 
northern places freezes the water 
into crystal ice. Even in places 
where the water is muddy when not 
frozen, Jack Frost shunts all dirt 
out and his ice is clear and beautiful. 

Oftentimes in certain countries 
and parts of our own, clouds are 
heavier than the air and then they 
settle on the earth as fog. I have 
many times been in such fog-clouds 
that were so dense one could not 
see his way. I have seen it turn very 
cold suddenly and this fog cloud 
would be turned into frost. The air 
was so completely filled with the 
fog that when it turned cold and 
Jack Frost froze the fog cloud that 
covered everything, the whole world 
was changed into a white creation. 
Not a blade of grass, berry or twig 
but was white . . . not a board on a 
building but was hoary white. How 
the rabbits and quail hovered gin- 
gerly under the white weeds and 
grass as though fearful they spoil 
the pretty scene by dashing the 
frost to the ground were they to 
even touch the leafless branches 
under which they sat! 

Sometimes in the fall, or even 
winter, at times, the weather was so 
warm, out on the great plains coun- 
try, that rain would descend until 
everything was very drenched, then 
it would turn very cold suddenly 
and the rain freeze on everything. 
Everything then was a glistening 
ice-world. The tiny dried grasses, 
weeds, shrubs and twigs on the 
trees glistened and sparkled when 
the sun came up and spread its rays 
over all. Every color of the rainbow 
gleamed from the icy world. . . 
BEAUTIFUL TO SEE! 

Another form in which we enjoy 
water is in the form of dew. All 
air at all times has more or less 
moisture in it, though we cannot see 
it with the naked eye. Oftentimes 
when the earth cools at night, in 
the spring and summer time, the 
moisture in the air gathers into tiny 
drops and clings to everything. 
Beautiful then are the grasses, and 
weeds covered with dew-drops! 

Number one picture is of a big 
spring called the Calavan Spring 
and is on Salt Creek in Lancaster 


County. Nebraska. Number two 


picture is a kodak taken of snow- 
flakes. Notice that each crystal 
has six points someplace in its 
form. 


Maytime Border 
(Page 38) 


A basic stem line is such a help 
in guiding the development of a 
freehand border for a book cover, 
a program cover, or whatever ap- 
plication this lesson may be put to. 

The cover is made of white paper 
or a paper of a light tint, 9 x 12 
inches, folded. Cut a piece of scratch 
paper, 6 x 9, the exact size of the 
cover. Fold the scratch paper ver- 
tically and horizontally as shown. 
Rule a margin along one side and 
along the base. The margin should 
be one inch or _ one-inch-and-a- 
quarter wide. Between the confines 
of this border, draw and cut a line 
made up of easy flowing curves — 
B. 

Now use the section —— x. Open it 
up to its fullest size. Match the 
outside corners with those of the 
book cover and trace the curved 
lines on the cover — C., 

To this border-line of curves, add 
flowers of various sizes and colors, 
and various types of green leaves. 
See how a flower is sometimes drawn 
at the junction of two curves. 

Finish cover with simple lettering. 


Maytime Inspiration 
(Page 39) 


Let us draw an interesting flower 
arrangement in an interesting bowl, 
on 9 x 12-inch white paper. To 
simplify the drawing of the bowl, 
we may cut a pattern for the same, 
as shown. You may have to cut 
several before you arrive at a nice 
shape. 

Trace the bowl upon the white 
paper, about one inch from the 
base. Select easy flowers of single- 
row petals, and remember, a few 
well-chosen flowers are nicer than 
an over-crowded bouquet. 
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MONGOL 


Colored Pencil Sketch Kit 


A handy all-in-one unit 


small enough to carry in 


the pocket. Holds 12 
Mongol colored pencils 
and 48 sheets of fine draw- 
ing paper, white and col- 
ored. Ideal for ‘‘on-the- 
spot’ sketches — an excel- 
lent going-away-gift. 


EBERHARD 
FABER 


Working Together 
(From Page 23) 


borhood, and going on excursions 
are part of this work. 

“I believe that you will agree 
with me that half-day sessions are 
not too long a time to teach all we 
would like to; and that kinder- 
garten is not a ‘parking place’ for 


_five-year-olds as people used to 


think, or merely a place to play, as a 
few parents still believe. Five- 
year-olds really work (happily, of 
course); and the kindergarten is 
now accepted everywhere as neces- 
sary and worthwhile as any other 
part of the school program.” 

We feel that parents and teachers 
talking and working together, that 
such full co-operation and a thor- 
ough and honest study of all prob- 
lems as they arise, along with the 
doing of what ought to be done in 
the light of this study will bring 
about much greater success and 
will put education on a much higher 
plane. 
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Napkin Rings for May 
(Page 37) 


A “Log House” Worm 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


Or ALL queer caterpillars, 
probably the so-called Bag Worm 
is the most unusual. This odd crea- 
ture may be found on the rough 
bark of a pine tree; you will have to 
look very closely, for all you may 
notice is a tiny pile of very tiny twigs! 


Bey 
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This little heap of twigs is the 


~~ home of the Bag Worm, the cater- 


pillar of a moth. This “Log Cabin” 
it has built for itself, strange as 


>, that may seem! When the Bag 


Worm caterpillar leaves her egg, 
she first puts a case of silk over and 
around her. Then she immediately 
fastens to this silk case many small 
twigs, covering herself well. When 
she gets hungry, she quietly moves 
about the tree, carrying her little 
“Log House” on her back! Birds 
and other enemies do not notice 
this very neat, small pile of twigs! 


Early to Bed 


Early to bed, 
And early to rise, 


Makes a man healthy, 
Wealthy and wise. 
—Old Proverb. 


Eagle 


Here we have a suggestion that 
may be the answer to a quick dec- 
oration problem. As you see, illus- 
tration 1 needs no paste in its entire 
make-up. However, more compli- 
cated versions may be developed 
upon this simple base. When the 
problem requires paste, we suggest 
that the coloring be water color or 
poster (tempera) paint as it is diffi- 
cult to make paste stick to crayon- 
colored surfaces. 


Painting on Manila Tagboard 
(From Page 5) 

words with thick tempera paint. 
The teachers and children in such 
schools deserve much praise for 
their efforts. They know the im- 
portance of expressing ideas in 
paint. 

The manila paper is better for 
using colored chalk than the tag- 
board. These children don’t care for 
chalk pictures. 


Start hands writing 
RIGHT . 


Leading primary school authorities agree 
that children write better with a thick, 
soft lead that makes a black mark with 
little effort ... 
does not cramp the hand. 


in a thick wood case that 


Eagle 245 ALPHA was especially devel- 
oped to fit these specifications, and 


283 PRACTICE is the perfect 
transition in softness and size between 
Alpha and the average writing pencil. 


Both have been the approved pencils for 
first and second grade use in the nation’s 
schools for a quarter of a century. 

Are they standard in your school? 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 708 E. 13th St., NEW YORK 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU’, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideration. YOU are inviled to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


Question: What do you think of the teacher 

telling a story and children retelling it di- 

rectly as a means of reproduction? 

Ansuver: This is a poor form of story reproduction: 

1. 1t offers no motive for telling. 

2. It presents no audience situation 

To quote from the “Classroom Teacher”: “If the 
children are being asked to reproduce stories with 
which the whole group are perfectly familiar, the only 
motive for the reproduction is one that is on such a low 
plane that schools cannot afford to make use of it, viz:, 
that one child knows a story and can tell it better than 
another.” 

How much better for the teacher to organize a Story 
Club, where the children report as follows: 

Mary — A Story I Made Up Myself 

John — Pictures From a Book I Like: What I Can 
Tell About Them 

William — A Funny Joke I Heard 

Nan — My Favorite Story 

Helen — Something [ Read in the Newspaper 

Jack — A Library Book I Like 

Alice — Telling About Our Sand Table 

Frank — Telling About a Cartoon I Have Drawn 

Why is this sort of reproduction good? 

1. One telling the story wanted to do so. 

2. The story told was one well liked by story teller. 

3. It was well known by story teller. 

1. It was new to audience 


Question: I have several children who are 
always ahead of the others in reading. If I 
expect them to wait for the slower readers, 
they become listless and uninterested. What 
can I do to keep them interested? 


Answer: Would suggest that you keep the accelerated 
children in a group by themselves, where not only 
their specific reading skills, habits, and abilities will be 
developed, but their curriculum will be widened as 
well. The children of this group are capable of better, 
wider, more difficult, more varied reading and of more 
independent work. They need thoughtful stimulation. 
They can manage difficult material accompanied by 
carefully worked out assignments, like: 

1. A story supplemented by thought questions 

2. Directions calling for very accurate details 

3. Comprehensive tests of all sorts -- completion, 
false-true, multiple-choice, etc. 


These children should be expected to read under 
time pressure to find definite concrete facts or answers 
to questions. They should be able to prepare selections 
to read orally to the rest of the group. In their library 
reading circles, they should be expected to read and to 
report on more hooks than the other children. They 
could be kept interested too, perhaps, by taking charge 
of the class notices, or the Bulletin Board or by being 
a leader of a small group or by becoming president of 
the Story, Book, or Current Events Club, where they 
not only help the children in the selection of their ma 
terial, but in the preparing of it to be read to the group. 
Perhaps, these children could also find information to 
answer the more difficult problems in Social Studies. 
Or they would catalogue the various books in their 
reading shelves under various interests —- Animal 
Stories -— Adventure Stories — Hallowe’en Stories - 
Dog Stories — Fairy Stories, etc., and to make a card 
index for the same. 


Question: Several of my children seem very 
slow in comprehending the content of what 
they read. What concrete helps can you sug- 
gest? 


Answer: 

1. To enlist the interest of the child himself in the 
futility of reading unless its meaning is understood 

2. To select simple reading material 

3. To motivate the reading procedure with stimu- 
lating introductions 

4. To test frequently with thought-provoking ques- 
tions 

5. To get pupils to prepare for themselves good 
thought questions with which they may challenge 
the group 

6. To emphasize reading for main ideas. not minor 
details 

7. To plan for various types of tests, like true-false, 
yes-no, direction sentences, completion, etc. 

8. To ask questions to be answered by reading of a 
sentence, phrase or word 

9. To put clear and detailed assignments on the 
blackboard 

10. To increase content meanings 

11. To get pupils to prepare stories in silent reading 
period to tell to class in story telling period 

12. To get pupils to set up their own problems as 
suggested by a title, picture, or story 
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Picture Mirror 
(Page 10) 

Here we have a woodwork prob- 
lem that requires little material. 
The finished problem can be a very 
attractive and useful decoration for 
the wall or toplace on a dressing table. 

The outside measurements of 
either design are 8 x 11 inches. Trace 
the design upon 9 x 12-inch wood. 
Use half-inch thick wood or ply- 
wood. Follow directions as given 
with sketches. 


May Pole Dance 


(Page 48) 
ACROSS 
1. Worn by May Queen 
2. Ribbons 


6. Blossoms 

7. Fifth month 

8. Gleeful, joyous. 

9. They do it around the May Pole. 
WN 


DO 
bring May flowers.” 
3. Streamers wind it. 
4. “Winding the May Pole” originated 
here. 

5. Shines by day. 

10. She wears the crown. 


Little Geography Poster 
(Antarctic) 
(Page 41) 

Last month we offered a map of 
the Gulf Stream, that great river 
of water in the Atlantic ocean, 
whose warmth effects our eastern 
coastline as it travels northward, 
whose warmth effects Iceland the 
northern coast of Europe and the 
northern coast of Norway up as far 
as the harbor at Hammerfest. 

The Gulf Stream originates in 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean Sea. It comes quite close to the 
shores of Florida, travels north- 
ward, and then fans out eastward 
from near Cape Hatteras. Part of 
it flows in a curve directly up to 
Iceland. Part of it continues north- 
eastward past the British Isles and 
on past Norway. However, a little 
curves off into the North Sea. Also, 
a part of the stream flows toward 
the coast of Portugal and Spain, 
and, then continuing southward, it 
takes a westerly course to rejoin 
the waters of its origin in: the Carib- 
bean and Gulf of Mexico. 

There are other warm streams of 
water like the Gulf Stream, but 
none as large. 

Accompanying these great 
streams are winds that constantly 
blow in the same directiori as the 
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current flows. Great voyages have 
been made by brave sailors, who, 
following the course of a_ great 
stream, and aided by the winds, 
have crossed mighty oceans. Chris- 
topher Columbus came to America 
by such a route in 1492. 

Just as there are warm streams 
of water in the oceans, so there are 
cold streams, too. Most notable 
of these is perhaps the Humbolt 
Current which originates at the 
Antarctic below South America. 
It flows up the west coast of South 
America to just below the equator 
and then turns westward. It was 
this current that took the famous 
Kon-Tiki group in 1947 from Peru 
to the Polynesian Islands. 

Cold currents originate in cold 
places. The Antarctic, like the 
Arctic, is a land of extreme cold 
and ice. Among the animals living 
in the Arctic region, we identify the 
polar bear, perhaps, as the most 
familiar. At the Antarctic, however, 
there is only the penguin, who goes 
there in summer (our winter), the 
sea leopard in the waters, and the 
skua gull flying the chilly skies. 

The waters in the cold north and 
the cold south are not as salty as 
they are in the warmer oceans be- 
cause of melting ice and icebergs. 

Our little poster shows an iceberg 
with only one-ninth of its bulk 
showing above the water. A glacier 
in the distance is slowly making its 
way to the ocean. Where it meets 
the deep water, huge chunks break 
off to make icebergs. The penguins 
we see are taking a ride on a piece of 
ice that has broken off near the shore. 

Paint the sky light green-blue. 
Also make the submerged iceberg 
near the surface light green-blue, 
with deeper tones of the same color 
as it reaches farther below. The 
shore at the right is edged with 
white. Above that is a rise of tan. 


The land on either side of the glacier, 
nearest the water, is blue-brown. 
The mountains are blue, violet- blue 
and violet as they recede into the 
distance. Remember that colors 


in the distance get lighter and 
lighter. The ocean is ultramarine- 
blue with white lines marking the 
currents: Paint a few blue lines of 
current across the submerged iceberg. 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times 


Write ‘or Catalog. 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1020-22 Oak Street. Kansas City 5, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 


Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


are readily 2 


and smoothly 


TRADE MARK 
made with 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 

Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars .. . It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 


Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 

—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 

—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 


TRADE MARK 


mane 

CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC 
ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC « FOR 
USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


RILT ON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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—it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
form without drooping, in large models or deli- 
cate detail 

—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 

—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 
indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


PLASTELINE is packed in four %-lb. rolls in_a square tuck box. 


Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze Green, 456K—C 


day Color, 456J—Cream, 


456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 
456Z—- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 


Dark Brown. 


Write for circular showing ‘Things to Make”? with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Packed 8, 16 and 24 colors in your choice of tuck or lift-lid box — 
in conventional round, or the popular ‘‘No-Roll" shape. Write today 
for the new catalog of Milton Bradley Educational Materials. 


Crayon Flatiery 
wre CRAYRITE 


There’s a new thrill for you and your pupils the first time you use 
Crayrite Crayons flat on the side the way these sketches were 
made. Forms grow like magic— and because these are 
Milton Bradley quality crayons, colors blend so beautifully. (And 
you'll never again call a broken or short crayon ‘‘waste’’ !) 


HELP FOR THE ASKING q '|Xears 


‘ MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Helping teachers and their vice Dept. AC4, Springfield 2, Mass. 
pupils make the most of our 


products is as much a part of eA" Please send me your folder, “Getting the Most 
Milton Bradley Service as the to America’s Out of Crayons.” 


making of fine quality art Chil 

materials. Mail coupon today u dren 

for your free copy of the in- 
formative folder, ‘Getting MILTON 
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